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PREFACE. 



It is a happy feature in our social condition^ 
that we recognise the teachings of experience, 
and gather knowledge and improvement from 
the hicnlcations of example. 

Every individual is socially bound to contri- 
bute to the utmost of his ability towards the 
conmion weal, by supplying whatever befals 
his experience, calculated for instruction or 
advantage. 

That the members of the medical profession 
•possess opportunities, superior to any other 
class of the community, for observing human 
nature in its ambiguous and opposite phases, 
cannot be questioned. 



v^t^tS^^^ 



IV PREFACE. 

Whatever disguise or subterfuge a man may 
assume, whilst in the enjoyment of health, the 
hour of sickness and the bed of death generally 
rend the veil, expose the sophistry, and reveal 
the individual as he is. 

Various and diversified are the death-bed 
scenes to which the practitioner of medicine is 
introduced, and strangely anomalous become 
the characteristics of humanity, when observed 
through the medium of physical suffering. 

To introduce the reader to some of the 
startling truths taught by every-day expe- 
rience — to inculcate the principles of morality 
and uprightness — to dignify virtue, and render 
vice odious, are the anticipations of the Author 
in submitting the accompanying details to the 
public eye. 

That they contain traits of character unen- 
viable, and derogatory to our common nature, 
cannot be denied ; but inasmuch as the penal- 
ties of error inculcate sterner and more im- 
posing precepts than the rewards of goodness, 
it is to be hoped that, as beacons to the un- 
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wary, and guardians of the innocent, the 
examples here displayed may contribute — how- 
ever humbly — to the advancement of the 
common good. 

It is not necessary for the Editor to announce 
the circumstances which have rendered his 
agency requisite, nor to apologise for the incog- 
nito of the Author. If the ^* Extracts" should 
merit the Reader's approbation, and prove 
worthy of public confidence, it will matter 
little by whom they were endited. 

In selecting from the Author's note-book 
cases for publication, the Editor has used the 
utmost circumspection. 

Where the feelings of the living could pos- 
sibly be violated by a reference to the dead, he 
has studiously avoided narration, and, in every 
case^ has carefully guarded against the shadow 
of identity. 

Thus far the following sketches of character 
are devoid of some of the peculiarities which 
frequently attach to similar writings, and may 
be received as faithful pictures of humanity — 
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the originals of which are to be met with in 
the daily intercourse of life, under various cir- 
cumstances, and different names — and not as 
essays at satire, or relations of individuals. 



December^ 1850. 
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THE BROKEN VOW. 

During the latter part of June, in the year 18 — ^ I 

received a hasty summons to attend Mr. , a young 

gentleman of high respectability, who was serving an 

apprenticeship to a merchant, in street, and who 

resided in an adjoining house. A few moments 
brought me to the habitation of my patient, and I 
was immediately shown up to his apartment. Upon 
the servant opening the door of his bed-chamber, and 
announcing my arrival, a tall, portly, venerable- 
looking man, apparently bordering on three- score 
years and ten, rose from a reclining chair on which he 
was pensively sitting, and advancing towards me, 

said, " I have requested your attendance, Dr. ^ 

upon my son ;" at the same time pointing towards a 

B 
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bed, on which lay stretched and motionless, and 

apparently void of sensibility, Mr. Charles , with 

whose face and figure I was but slightly acquainted ; 
but still sufficiently so to recognise, without much dif- 
culty, the person of a genteel and fashionable young 
man, whose character and deportment had been the 
subject of discussion in a domestic circle in which I 
had the honour to mingle but a few evenings before. 

" May I request, sir," said I, addressing myself to 
the parent, '' some particulars connected with your 
son s indisposition, as he seems not in a condition to 
afford much information himself." 

" I will call the domestics, doctor," replied he, 
beckoning at the same time towards a chair standing 
near the bedside of the invalid, which I construed 
into a request for me to direct attention to my patient 
in the meantime : and taking the seat, I watched 
more narrowly the expression of his countenance — 
the anxious parent, at the same time, sitting in 
breathless silence near me. 

Previously to the attendance of the nurse, he 
informed me that his visit to his son was entirely acci- 
dental, and that he was totally unacquainted with his 
indisposition until his arrival at the house, which had 
preceded mine but a few hours ; but he had learned 
that for some days his son had been low-spirited and 
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taciturn — ^avoided company, and abstained from food ; 
— that every request to procure medical assistance 
had been spumed, and every attention and inquiry 
had met with the same uniform reproof ;-«-that upon 
further inquiry, he found that he had been latterly 
indulging in the sports of the turf — to which he at 
one time was most unfortunately attached, but which 
he had solemnly forsworn, and his father had fondly 
believed that they had been discontinued. 

Mrs. y the lady with whom he lodged, now 

made her appearance, and she immediately confirmed 

my suspicions, viz. — that poor Charles was a 

victim of gambling, and that his affliction was more 
mental than corporeal; in short, that he was 
deranged. 

After adopting such measures as the urgency of the 
case demanded, I took my leave, enjoining the strictest 
quiet, and insisting upon the necessity of unceasing 
watchfulness, and my being immediately summoned, 
the moment a return to consciousness was indicated. 
For the succeeding twelve hours I had no communica- 
tion respecting my patient, and was beginning to appre- 
hend that some unexpected termination had occurred, 
or that some one else had been called into attendance ; 
when, towards midnight, I was again requested to 
attend at — — <'&. 
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Upon this, my second visit, I found my patient 
occupying a semi-erect position in bed — ^his eyes wan- 
dering from one object to another in the room — his 
hands beckoning at one time to the nurse, at another 
to his distracted parent ; and as ofben arresting their 
advance by vociferating, with a kind of inhuman 
shriek, " Stand off me, ye devils !" — " Begone from 
me, ye monstrous fiends !" 

I attempted, but in vain, to reconcile his disconso- 
late father by assuring him that his son was in no 
danger — ^that this was but the raving of a distem- 
pered brain, the effect of cerebral excitement; that 
rest and a soothing treatment would speedily restore 
his lapsed reason ; and that, ere long, I hoped to be 
able to combat successfully, the delusion under which 
he laboured. 

" No, doctor," replied the venerable man, " I have 
no hopes — my mind is given up to despair. I fear 
that mental derangement is in some way connected 
with the family : his poor mother s brother, to whom 
he bears a striking resemblance, and after whom he 
is named, died insane ; and a gambling transaction 
was supposed to be the immediate cause of his 
derangement, although his reason never flickered, even 
so as to enable us to learn the particulars. But I 
will explain further, doctor. — On the eve of the last 
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Doncaster St. Leger, my son evinced considerable 
anxiety, and displayed extreme interest, in the result ; 
he was unable to sleep for some nights previously, and 
repeatedly declared that racing would be his ruin. — 
The contest was decided ; the horse upon which he 
had risked more than his all — was defeated ; and, 
spirit-fallen, he fled from his associates, abandoned 
his emplo3rment, and betook himself to solitary and 
incessant drinking. The circumstances were commu- 
nicated to me privately ; I hastened down here, and 
found him disconsolate and wretched. Two hundred 
pounds was the amount of his liabilities ; this I imme- 
diately advanced ; and, in hopes that a change of 
scene would contribute to his restoration, I took him 
home with me. The attention of a devoted mother 
and sister, together with the society of a lovely and 
interesting girl to whom he is betrothed, soon re- 
established his health and spirits ; and, at the urgent 
entreaty of this girl, he made a fmo never to connect 
himself with the turf again. This vow was solemnly 
and seriously plighted to our family circle, and regis- 
tered in the domestic records of our happy hearth ; 
was pledged to doting and indulgent parents, to a 
beloved and affectionate sister, and to this devoted and 
impassioned girl, to whom he was bound by the most 
sacred ties. And this vow, doctor, I could never per- 
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suade myself my erring and misguided son would 
ever break. No, my unhappy Charles, this plighted 
TOW thy poor heart -stricken father cGuld never believe 
thee capable of falsifying. But, alas ! alas ! after a 
few happy weeks passed amongst us, enlivening all 
with his converse, and delighting every circle into 
which his open and generous disposition insured him 
a ready ingress, he returned to complete his arrange- 
ments with Mr. ^ which a few months would 

determine, full of bright hopes and elated anticipa- 
tions ; and, since that period, but six short months 
have elapsed ere I am again called upon to experience 
the bitter pangs of parental remorse ; to bear the 
burning, withering, heart-consuming torture of this 
malediction. But, oh ! doctor, my enfeebled frame 
is not quite adequate to such trying shocks ; nature 
must sink — the strings strung by ardent affection, and 
vibrated by sincere and poignant grief, must break 
soon ; and then — then, my poor misguided, injured, 
unhappy son, thy devoted, hapless father s sorrow will 
find a refuge in the grave." 

On the delivery of these emphatic words, the vene- 
rable old man evinced the keenest throes and most 
poignant emotion ; his knees shook, his accents fal- 
tered, and his whole frame seemed to bow more 
forcibly beneath the sorrows of this trying hour, than 
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under the wear and tear of three-score years and ten. 
Exhausted, he sunk into a chair. I summoned an 
attendant, and with a solemn promise to call early the 
following morning, I bade a hasty adieu, and took my 
departure. 

Upon paying my visit the next morning, I found 
my patient considerably recovered ; his reason seemed 
in a great measure restored ; he was sitting up in 
bed, conversing with his venerable parent, whilst an 
attendant was supplying a basin of soup, of which 
he supped eagerly, and with seeming relish. 

^' I trust, doctor, you will find Charles better this 
morning," said the father, whilst his son answered, 
" Yes, doctor, I am." 

To these observations I made no reply, save an 
inclination of the head, and an approach nearer the 
bed side. To my inquiry respecting the number of 
hours the poor invalid had slept since my last visit, 
I was answered " Almost ever since." This afforded 
me considerable satisfaction, as upon it I presumed 
depended, in a great measure, the restoration of my 
patient's reason. I recommended a generous diet, 
with perfect quiet, and the entire absence of all allu- 
sion to his past condition ; he continued collected and 
conversant for some hours, acknowledged to his father 
the anxiety which was besetting him, but still re- 
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frained from any explanation of the cause. By-and- 
bye, however, watchfidness again set in — ^his reason 
wavered, his mind wandered ; and upon calling in the 
evening, I found him considerably excited, tossing to 
and fro in bed, reciting incoherently parts of a pre- 
vious conversation which he had with his father, and 
frequently alluding to some letter which he had in his 
possession, and repeating the word ^'Emma, Em- 
ma." At the urgent request of his father, I re- 
mained in attendance, and watched an opportunity, 
during a temporary lucid interval, of drawing him 
into conversation, and eliciting some particulars con- 
nected with his present condition. Soon after this 
opportunity occurred, he became calm and compara- 
tively collected, and intimating a wish that I should 
be left with him alone, I beckoned his father and the 
nurse to retire. He fixed his expressive but languid 
eyes upon me for- a few moments, and then began — 

" You are perhaps aware, doctor, that I am labour- 
ing under the compunctions of a seared conscience — ^you 
are aware that I am a ruined man, one without com- 
passion and beyond hope, one despised by man and 
disowned of God, one deceiving others and betraying 
himself, a man devoid of sentiment, and abandoned to 
misery and remorse. I have broken a parent's heart, 
betrayed a confiding girl's affections, and ruined myself 



\' 
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now and eternally; and all for what? To indulge in 
an accursed and d — ~-ble inclination for gambling. 
But, doctor, I am a dupe, a plucked bird, a " 

Here his voice failed, and exhausted with rage and 
excitement, he threw himself back upon the bed. 
After a few moments he resumed — 

^' You will perceive, doctor, that I am beyond the 
reach of your art — ^medicine avails not for me." 

" But," I answered, " my dear sir, you are not the 
only one deceived by the cunniug and the knavish. 
Nothing is more common than to hear of persons 
being mined by gambling, and, perhaps, irretrievably 
so. You, on the other hand, have an indulgent and 
forgiving parent — one who has already come forward 
to your assistance, and who will do so again. There- 
fore, at once banish from your mind all those fore- 
bodings — ^forget what is past, and look forward to 
brighter and better prospects." 

" But," he interrupted me, " doctor, you are not 
acquainted with all. I engaged faithfully to abandon 
racing and the turf for ever. An associate, who was 
deeply versed in the secrets of the race course, pre- 
vailed upon me to engage yet once more in betting, 
he could insure me a certain return. I refused ; he 
urged; again I remonstrated, and told him I had 
made a vow never to bet again. * A vow !' he replied, 
c 
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and laughed the idea to scorn. I wavered — he took 
advantage of my indecision, and prevailed upon me 
to bet on the late Derby. The horse we backed was 
Cobham — ^the Derby is decided - the horse was drug- 
ged, and with the result you are no doubt acquainted; 
but oh, my racking, torturing brain," he exclaimed, 
placing his hand upon his forehead. ^^I cannot endure 
this much longer — I cannot bear the torture of this 
terrible feeling — it must be — ^yes, it must be." 

I expostulated with him calmly but earnestly, be- 
sought him to compose himself to refrain from 
dwelling upon past circumstances, and think only of 
his recovery. He looked me full in the face, and 
drawing from under his pillow a letter directed to 
himself, placed it in my hands, exclaiming, at the 
same time, ^^ Bead that, and then determine." 

It was from his intended wife, the lovely creature 
of whom his father had spoken, and with whom he 
had been wrapped in thought, when he exclaimed, 
"Emma, Emma!" 

It breathed the most passionate affection — it con- 
tained the most emphatic language of love ; it assured 
him of her unalterable and unending devotion; it 
spoke of the shortness of his sojourn with Mr. 

M , the rapture and felicity it would occasion 

when it was terminated — of her anxiety and concern 
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respecting his present indisposition, which, however, 
she understood to be of an innocent and temporary 
nature— of her longing impatience to hear from 
him — of the pleasure and satisfaction the recollection 
of his Vow had occasioned; and it ended by 
subscribing herself his own — hig devoted — hu Emma. 

Scarcely had I time to read over this truly affec- 
tionate letter, when poor Charles rose up in bed, ' 
extended his hand towards me, and with that pecu- 
liar expression of countenance which extreme mental 
excitement can occasion, he said, *^ The horse being 
drugged is nothing — ^the loss of three hundred 
pounds is nothing — but, doctor, ^a wounded spirit 
who can bear?' Doctor, doctor," placing his hand 
upon his burning forehead, he exclaimed, ^^here! 
here it is ! — here gnaws, and tortures, and consumes, 
the fitting retribution oi a Broken Yow !" 

An accession of his malady was setting in; the 
passing interval of intermission seemed but a temporary 
gleam of sunshine, to release his overburdened soul, ere 
the night-clouds of mental oblivion excluded nature, and 
shut reason in ; I apprehended the worst, called in his 
father and the attendants, communicated to them the 
peculiar nature of his present affliction, urged the abso- 
lute necessity of constant watching, and hastened home. 

Albout midnight a thundering knock aroused my 
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whole household : a sudden call to poor Charles 

was the summons, and without delay I attended. 
The house was in confusion — no servant attended to 
conduct me up stairs ; but, already accustomed, I 
made my way to the bed-room. But what a sight 
awaited my view ! The grey-haired father was laid 
upon the sofa, wringing his hands, and sobbing con- 
Yulsively: the attendants were scattered round the 
apartment, absorbed in grief; and pallid and motion- 
less, stretched upon the bed, was the all-but-lifeless 

body of poor Charles . He had availed himself 

of the momentary absence of the nurse from his bed- 
side, and with a razor, which he must have had 
concealed almost from the commencement of his ill- 
ness, had divided the carotid artery on the left side ; 
but so calmly and deliberately had he made the fatal 
incision, the blood flowing beneath the bed-clothes 
unobserved, that an increasing paleness of counte- 
nance, with slight spasmodic quiverings in the 
extremities, were the only evidences of some un- 
usual .or dangerous termination. I approached his 
bedside; the spasmodic twitchings gradually sub- 
sided, the cadaverous paleness increased, — a feeble 
but distinct guttural impulse was alone perceptible, 
during which I could scarcely recognise the thrilling 
words, " A Broken Vow" — ^and all was still. 
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THE INCURABLE. 

DuEma the latter part of the year 183 — , I receiyed 

a note one eyening requesting my attendance at 

Hall, the residence of Beaumont, Esq., the fol- 
lowing morning, at 11 a.m. As the time I should he 
compelled to leaye home the next morning was too 
early to enable me to make all my yisits, I determined 
upon seeing the most urgent cases that eyening, and 
was thus enabled to start by an early morning coach, 
which brought me to the hall but a few minutes be- 
fore the appointed time. After being shown into the 

drawing-room, I inquired of the seryant if Mr. , 

the family medical attendant, had arriyed. I was 
answered in the affirmatiye, and shortly afterwards he 
entered the apartment. 

After the usual introduction, he informed me that 
my attendance had been requested on account of Miss 
Charlotte Beaumont, an inyalid, whose condition was 
becoming eyery day more critical. 

^^ How long has she been ill," inquired I. 
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To which he answered, " Well, doctor, she has 
been gradually and progressively dwindling away for 
the last five or six months." 

" Oh !" I interrupted, " phthisis, I suppose." 

" No, doctor," he replied, " I think not, — for not- 
withstanding Miss Beaumont has been so long in- 
valided, and her strength has declined day by day, 
yet the more distinct symptoms of phthisis are entirely 
absent. No cough — ^no expectoration — no hectic — 
no nightly perspirations— no pain, nor dyspncea— no 
family predisposition — and, I may add, none of the 
indifference and unconcern — ^none of the buoyant 
expectations — ^none of the false hopes — so proverbially 
associated with consumption. On the other hand, 
this young lady has insisted, from the first, upon the 
impossibility of her recovery — has urged the entire 
fruitlessness of all efforts to prolong her existence- 
has calmly and philosophically bid adieu to all the 
pleasures of this life — ^has relinquished all the associa- 
tions of nature — ^and impelled, apparently, by some 
internal and irresistible impulse, appears to be 
waiting the summons of the messenger of fate/' 

I again interposed. '^ Have percussion and auscul- 
tation failed to indicate any organic change in the 
lungs ? Is there no dulness or V 

"Well, to tell you the truth, doctor," replied 
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Mr. ^^ the stethoscope has never been used in 

this case, for entertaining no very exalted idea of its 
utility; and having, through a long and extensive 
experience, gone on in the regular beaten track of 
antiquity, I am not a proficient in its use ; but you 
shall be conducted to our patient, and adopt such 
measures as to you may appear best." At the same 
time he summoned an attendant to announce my 
arrival to the fair sufferer. 

Upon our enteriDg the sick chamber, my attention 
wfur immediately arrested to a tall, graceful-looking 
female, of noble and imposing carriage, who rose from 
an elegant couch, upon which she was sitting by the 
side of an attenuated form. 

*' Doctor i Mrs. Beaumont," said Mr. ^ as 

he introduced me to the lady of the mansion ; and on 
no previous occasion had I ever beheld such a forcible 
and overawing exemplification of the '^ human form 
divine." The general outline of the two were strik- 
ingly personified — neither did it require any intima- 
tion to convince me that I stood in the presence of 
mother and daughter. The latter, in spite of the 
ravages of decay, retained still the form and linea- 
ments of her transcendant and noble parent — although 
protracted affliction and incessant anxiety had worn 
thread-bare, if I may be allowed to use the expression 
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— Nature's garb — and deteriorated the casket in which 
had dwelt enshrined an emanation of celestial purity, 
although fell disease had despoiled the once brilliant 
eye of its vivid lustre — ^had deprived the once placid 
cheek of its roseate hue — ^had enfeebled the once 
elastic step, and enervated that voice on whose 
impassioned accents the ear was wont to dwell 
with rapture and delight ; yet, even in ruins, and sur- 
rounded by the trophies of mortality, the fair sufferer 
was encircled with such an halo of divine loveliness, as 
to excite sentiments of adoration, and enforce the idea 
that the Being, upon whom we gazed, was not of this 
world, but a visitant from the realms of immortality. 

As briefly as possible I went through the routine 
of a professional examination ; asked such questions 
of the nurse as more immediately pertained to her 
office ; and requesting a private room for consulta- 
tion, took my leave. 

Scarcely had Mr. and myself, accompanied by 

an attendant, retired to the room appropriated to the 
occasion, when I was hastily summoned to the assist- 
ance of the invalid, who had suddenly fainted under 
the exertion of giving directions for my recal. On 
recovering, she fixed her languid, yet expressive eyes 
upon me, and in a voice soft and faint as breath of 
even tide, said— 
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^' May I hope, doctor, that your treatment will not 
be attended with any pain or annoyance ? — ^for my 
stay here is so limited, and my feeliiigs so very poig- 
nant, that this poor frame shrinks from the imposition 
of the slightest additional excitement ; and as the 
utter impossibility of your affording me the most 
trivial relief, or prolonging my sojourn, must be self-* 
evident, I had rather await patiently the time 
appointed by the all-bountiful Disposer of events for 
my release : and then I entertain undying hopes of 
a felicity above, amply and eternally compensating 
for all my cares and sufferings here." 

I attempted to interpose some brief consolatory 
observations, but she immediately added — 

" No, doctor, my case is one of mind, not of body ; 
my disease is not in this feeble frame, otherwise your 
aid might have been effectual. But time presses; 
more weighty matters engross my attention; this 
world is rapidly passing away from beneath my feet ; 
the soothings of sympathy and the consolations of 
friendship are of no avail ; — I am, doctor, incurable. 
But pardon my weakness — I am about making you 
acquainted with the hidden recesses of a broken 
heart ! I loved, doctor — yes, and I was loved in 
return. Our plighted vows were registered by the 
Eternal! — our sworn constancy was mutually en- 

D 
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graven upon the faithful tablets of our hearts. We 
were betrothed — affianced — devoted — ^but, doctor, we 
were also doomed. A designing, secret enemy blasted 
our hopes, and frustrated our fondest expectations. — 
Poor Edward Lorrington was compelled to go out to 
India to settle some family matters of importance, and 
secure a splendid fortune, which fell to his inhe- 
ritance at the death of a relation. He sailed; — 
brightest hopes awaited his return. I had an assur- 
ance of his unabating affection — of his unchanging 
fidelity — ^immediately upon his arrival. Time wore 
on. I expected, day after day, another messenger of 
affection. Month after month rolled over. About 
six months ago I saw his marriage announced in the 
^' Morning Chronicle," with the daughter of a West 
India planter. ' Oh, monster ! oh, fiend !' I ex- 
claimed ; and insensibility crept over me, just as I 
committed the hateful intelligence to the flames. — 
Some days afterwards my maid picked up a letter on 
the lawn, addressed to me. She hastily brought it ; 
but, oh ! the discovery ! It was dated several 
months previously; it chided my negligence in 
writing to him. Our letters had been intercepted — 
our faith betrayed ; and, under the impression of my 
inconstancy, that dear, devoted, adored being was 
driven to infidelity himself. But, doctor, the day of 
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retribution is already at hand. He who, through the 
instrumentality of a menial, interposed a barrier to 
our felicity, and intended to enjoy the unhallowed 
spoils of his inhuman treachery, has met with my 
unceasing scorn. He, too, now lays upon a bed of 
sickness and of death ; but, oh ! doctcHr, how must his 
poor soul recoil from encountering, at the bar of 
Eternal Justice, the victim of his perfidy — ^how will 
he bear the recollection of my devoted wrongs ? — 
But, doctor, would that he could contemplate for 
one moment the wreck of unsullied happiness, of 
purest anticipations, of brightest hopes his unhal- 
lowed schemes have occasioned ! Would that he 
could take but one look at this wasted frame — these 
trembling, enfeebled limbs — ^these sunken eyes — ^to 
awaken contrition, and induce him to secure, ere it be 
too late, the pardon and forgiveness of Him before 
whom he must shortly appear, to answer for the 
anguish, the misery, the sufferings of a ^^ broken heart,'* 
Beyond this, nature could not be strung; the ex- 
citement was too much for her exhausted feelings to 
sustain. She gasped for breath, and sunk into the 
arms of her maid. A slight crimson tint quivered for 
a moment on her pale lips — ^the current of life stood 
still — ^and her pure, unsullied spirit passed at once to 
those realms where pain and sorrow are never known. 
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THE BETRAYER. 

In the year 1831, during the progress in England of 
that frightful scourge of humanity, the Asiatic cholera, 

it yisited in its route the town of y and not only 

spread terror and destruction amongst the inhabitants 
generally, but involved, more particularly, in its 
ravages, the members of the medical profession. 

In a population of little more than seventeen 
thousand, no fewer than eight medical men fell vic- 
tims to the awful visitation, and within the compass 
of less than a square mile, it cut down four of my 
contemporaries, more than one of whom stood de- 
servedly high in public estimation, and enjoyed a very 
extensive practice. One, however, who was very 
suddenly removed from this world, descended to the 
grave with anything but an enviable reputation ; and 
whose history reflects neither honour upon him in- 
dividually, nor upon the profession to which he be- 
longed — one who although during his lifetime, appa- 
rently enjoying worldly prosperity and happiness, 
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and moving in a respectable sphere, yet one whose 
memory is associated only with in&my and disgrace. 

This young man, for he had numbered but five- 
and-twenty years, when he was thus summoned by 
death to answer at the bar of offended justice, for 
those deeeds which but too justly entitle him to the 
ezpressiye but ignominious appellation of a Betrayer 

— had resided but a few years in . He had sue* 

ceeded a practitioner of high talent and respectability, 
whose death was deeply deplored, and whose ad- 
mirers and friends continued their patronage to his 
successor, in a great measure &om motives of com- 
miseration towards his widow, who retained a portion 
of the proceeds of the practice. 

My introduction to him was purely accidental. A 
professional engagement, during a cold October even- 
ing, occasioned his not being far from my residence ; 
and feeling himself indisposed, and unable to return 
home, he took advantage of the hospitality of his 
patient, and determined upon remaining under his roof 
all night. Scarcely, however, had he come to this 
decision, before the premonitary symptoms of cholera 
showed themselves ; and, alarmed and anxious, he 
requested my attendance. During the space of little 
more than one hour from my first seeing him, the 
progress of the disease was fearfully rapid, and all 
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the usual remedies proved entirely fruitless : the heat 
of the body decreased — ^the awful state of collapse 
was fast approaching — his fortitude gave way ; and, 
abandoned to his &te, he besought my commiseration 
and sympathy, whilst he detailed, in broken accents, 
the following painful circumstances : — 

" Although, doctor," said he, " I have known you 
by reputation for some few years, and on more than 
one occasion recommended patients of my own to seek 
your advice, yet hitherto I have not had the honour 
of a personal acquaintance, and would that thia inter- 
view had been under less awful circumstances." 

Here he evinced the most poignant emotion — 
clasped his hands in apparent agony of feeling, and 
remained silent for some moments. 

" I am, doctor," he resumed, " a wretched outcast — 
a brand ready for eternal destruction — ^my cup ci 
earthly misery is brimming with frightful rapidity, 
and ere another sun brightens the eastern horizon, I 
shall be beyond the reach of mercy ; I shall be where 
hope never comes." 

His countenance at this moment assumed the most 
harrowing expression, his features became distorted 
with the anguish of despair. After another brief 
pause, he continued — 

'^ Oh, doctor, how trifling the writhings of those 
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stricken limbs, how iDsignificant ihe distortions of this 
frame, when compared with the tortures of a guilty 
conscience. Here,, doctor," he exclaimed, placing 
his withered hand upon his damp leaden forehead, 
'^here dwells the frenzied recollection of a wicked 
course — ^here centres the dreadful reality of my past 
life— here rankles memory — ^here gnaws remorse; — 
and yet how just, how righteous, heaven, to visit the 
sinner with heart-burning compunctions for his deeds 
of crime ; how fitted the retribution of a guilty con- 
science, whilst the example may deter others from 
risking the dreadful responsibility of its broken laws. 
But stay, thou all-just Arbiter of human actions, 
suspend but for a few moments the bolts of justice, 
poise thy uplifted shaft, thou King of Terrors — ^hold 
thou insulted one, thy outstretched arm, whilst I 
relate deeds worthy of hell itself — deeds which ought 
to be beyond the conception of man, and suited only 
to the nature of fiends incarnate. 

^'But, doctor, my brain wavers, my resolution 
fails, Nature shrinks at the bare idea of recoimting 
such tales of woe. Oh, doctor, grant me your sym- 
pathy, have patience with me, hear my sad history, 
and let it be published, when I am gone, as a warning 
to mankind. In the space of little more than two 
years, I have sacrificed the affections, the hopes,[^the 
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happiness, the prospects, of no fewer than four inno- 
cent girls. To recount, however, the different ways 
by which I obtained possession o£ their pure and un- 
suspecting hearts — ^to particularize their individual 
circumstances, or tell each tale of woe — would be 
impossible during the brief probation allowed for the 
outpourings of a guilty soul, whilst suspended be- 
tween the issue of this life and the momentous era of 
eternity. But on^, the last, the foulest, and the 
blackest of my deeds of crime, I will relate. 

^^ Through the medium of a mutual friend, I was 
introduced to a family of high standing and respecta- 
bility, which consisted of a mother and three daughters 
— ^the father having died suddenly but a few years 
previously — of open, generous, and unsuspecting dis- 
position themselves, they hesitated not, after some 
time of frequent visiting, to admit me to a position of 
confidential intimacy in the family. I made one in 
their social circle, I visited with their friends, and so 
far ingratiated myself into the confidence and esteem 
of the parent, as to effectually pave the way for a pro- 
posed alliance to the youngest of her daughters, for 
whom I professed devoted attachment, and to whom I 
made offers of marriage — avowed myself her ardent 
admirer, swore eternal constancy, and under the most 
sacred and solemn promises, implored her to recognise 
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me i» her adopted husband. With all the artless 
simplicity of virgin innocence, she expressed her 
doubts and fears, spoke of the inconstancy of mankind 
generally, of the rumours of my haying professed 
attachment to Miss B , and hesitated to solicit 
the permission of her mamma, until perfectly satisfied 
of the sincerity and uprightness of my motives ; but, 
alas! for the fortitude of unsuspecting woman, — a 
very few protestations secured her confidence and 
overcame her fears — and urged by my intreaties, she 
sought the acquiescence of her beloved mother. 

'^ That fond and indulgent parent could not bear 
the idea of creating a barrier to the happiness of her 
darling child. It was true she felt herself placed 
under circumstances of peculiar responsibility. — He^ 
the dear partner of her wedded love — ^he, whose care 
and foresight were always sufficient to shield herself 
and her family — whose integrity and decision of 
character ever prevented the approach of danger — he 
had been taken away from them, and with his dying 
accents had bequeathed the care and protection of his 
children to her; and thus the responsibility of de- 
ciding in such a weighty matter as the happiness or 
misery of one of those dear pledges of his love, fell 
very heavily upon her, lone and unassisted as she then 
was ; but confiding in the integrity of her own pure 

B 
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and sincere motives ; and, appealing to heaven for 
3uccour and guidance, she at length decided upon my 
being the affianced husband of her darling Helen. 

"We exchanged vows of eternal constancy; we 
called Heaven to witness our mutual sincerity ; we 
pledged our troth in their domestic circle. I became 
a recognised member of their happy family, and she 
the acknowledged and sworn partner of my future 
life. 

" Time wore on ; each succeeding day tended to 
rivet the chain of fatal enchantment. Her unspotted 
purity anticipated not meditated guile ; she dreaded 
not approaching woe ; wrapt in the confidence of her 
own integrity, and entertaining the brightest anticipa- 
tions of the future, life appeared as budding happiness 
and felicity alone. But, alas ! alas ! *' brightest hopes 
are doomed to fade.' By the hand of him who 
had sworn to protect her, to become her father and 
her friend — whom she had looked upon to fill up that 
breach in their happy home, which death had ruth- 
lessly occasioned — ^who had obtained possession of her 
fond heart under the sacred promise of faithful love — 
by the demon hand of the Betrayer those hopes were 
blasted — ^those affections sacrificed — those smiles of 
joy turned into tears of burning woe ; this open, 
generous, unsuspecting heart was broken, this happy 
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home was destroyed, this honoured name traduced ; 
and with the history of a family unspotted from its 
origin — ^unassociated with even the shadow of a 
stain — a stigma has been interwoven, a reproach 
connected ; and by whom ? Who was the pestilent 
author of all such misery and disgrace ? Who the — " 

Here the wretched man sank exhausted, unable to 
proceed : nature appeared breaking up — ^life seemed 
ebbing — ^he lay motionless : in agony and suspense I 
awaited the mournful termination. All at once, how- 
ever, a feeble attempt to raise his head from the 
pillow convinced me that nature would make one 
more— one final effort ; and in this I was not mis- 
taken; he opened his languid, sunken eyes, and 
apparently recognising my presence, he exclaimed, in 
a voice stronger and more articulate than I had ever 
heard — 

" Yes, doctor, I — I occasioned all their woe ; I 
was the Betrayer ! Come, slumbering vengeance — 
come, righteous retribution— come, outstretched arm 
of Omnipotence !— come — and upon a wretched, 
guilty, loathed Betrayer, wreak thy vengeance, and 
vindicate thy sacred Justice !" 

He ceased ; the final effort had snapt the thread 
of life ; one strong, convulsive quiver, and the struggle 
was at an end — ^the Betrayer was no more. 
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THE SEPARATION. 

The commercial revolution, which shook to its very 
foundations the mercantile prosperity of England, 
daring the year 182S, and plunged so many happy 
and affluent families into poverty and distress, was 

felt with all its severity in the town of . There, 

where the majority of the inhahitants are connected, 
either directly or indirectly, with manufactures, and 
where the prosperity and welfare of thousands de- 
pends upon the fickle and unstable resources of trade, 
every fluctuation in busing is attended with its 
accompanying domestic vicissitudes. 

Amongst the number of those whose fortunes were 
wrecked, whose homes were desolated, and whose 
names were expunged from the localities of their 
ancestors, was a family of the name of Welford. 

They had been inhabitants of for several 

generations, their fore-elders had risen from obscurity 
by dint of industry and application, and had be- 
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queathed to their posterity a fortune, and a position 
equal to the most opulent manufacturers of the day. 

Mr. Joseph Welford, the person to whom the fol- 
lowing remarks are intended to apply, was a man of 
no ordinary talent and perseverance ; he devoted his 
whole mind and body to the one darling object of his 
ambition — ^the prosperity of- his manufactures, the 
happiness of his family. He had married early in 
life, and, at the time I became acquainted with him, 
was somewhere about sixty years of age ; his family 
consisted of seven sons and four daughters — of the 
former three were settled in business, and the other 
four were prosecuting their education; of the daugh- 
ters, two were married pretty well, and the two 
younger were at home with their parents. 

Up to the time of the commercial shock, which, 
as I have before observed, spread distress and misery 
from one end of the land to the other, Mr. Welford's 
family had lived in affluence and comfort, a succession 
of losses, however,, drained his resources, and cramped 
his means — ^he strained every nerve, toiled early and 
late, curtailed his expenditure in every possible way, 
and endeavoured to bear up against the turn of for* 
tune and the fedl of times ; but, alas ! one melancholy 
discomfiture was succeeded by another, one house 
with which he was connected failed after another, 
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until at length ruin fitared bim in the face ; and, after 
fighting with misfortune, and hoping against hope, he 
was compelled to submit to the only alternative which 
the pressure of affairs and the clamour of creditors 
left him — he was *' gazetted." 

Two of his sons were married and enabled to \nth- 
stand the shock, and two daughters were also married 
and considered safe. Mr. Welford, his wife, and 
seven children, remained therefore to contend with 
the buffetings of the world, and seek a subsistence by 
some other means. Great as was the trial his upright 
and independent spirit had to undergo to accommo- 
date itself to his reduced circumstances, and bear 
up against the slights and indifference of those who 
had been partakers of his hospitality during his 
prosperity, yet he never repined — ^he contented himself 
with the inward assurance, that he had endeavoured, 
to the utmost of his ability, to stem the torrent and 
obviate its desolation. He felt convinced that no fault 
or indiscretion of his own had occasioned his over- 
throw; and, therefore, attributing it to the over- 
ruling interposition of a Merciful Being, who ^' raises 
up whom he will, and whom he wiU brings down," 
Mr. Welford trusted to his providential guidance, and 
hoped even where hope appeared vain. 

An opportunity shortly afterwards offered for his 
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emigrating to America ; and great and overwhelming 
as the consideration was, he decided upon accepting 
the offer. On the eve of their leaving England — ^their 
native place, their home — ^the whole family were 
gathered together at the house of the elder of the 
married daughters — ^the only one of the family living 

in ; there their last adieus were exchanged ; 

there their last night was spent under a family roof; 
there the younger branches of the family enjoyed for 
the last time the converse and society of their elder 
and more fortunate brothers and sisters. 

On the morning of the sailing of the vessel which 
was to convey the once prosperous and happy Mr. 
Welford and his family to a distant clime — ^to sever 
from affectionate and devoted parents, no less affec- 
tionate and devoted children — I was hastily sum- 
moned to the residence of Mr. Gibbins, under whose 
roof they were. Upon entering the breakfaat-room, 
I was confronted with such a scene of distress and 
misery as it never fell to my lot to witness, either 
before or since. 

Mrs. Gibbins, the first-born and best-beloved of 
Mr. Welford's children, had a large family of her 
own ; she had just recovered from her confinement ; 
and, weak and excitable, she had sunk under the 
poignancy of her feelings. Up to the last morning, 
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the cares of her family, and her anxiety to secure * 
every preparation for the long jonmey which her 
beloved parents were about to undertake, had en- 
grossed her attention so far as to prevent her mind 
from fixing upon the dreadful realities of a separa- 
tion : but now, when the arrival of that harrowing 
moment agonised her mind, and convulsed her deUcate 
frame— when before her stood a doting parent, a 
beloved sistw, a darling brother, to take a long, a last 
farewell — ^when grief dimmed every eye, and tears, 
bitter tears of agony, furrowed every cheek — ^when 
the silent, stifled emotion of her father, and the wild 
and frantic bursts of her sisters' wailings, distracted 
her every sense, and riveted her every thought — 
humanity gave way ; her tender frame could bear up 
no longer ; consciousness was suspended ; and a con- 
vulsive tremor, succeeded by a wild, hysterical burst 
of laughter, bespoke the result — the termination. 

The scene was painful beyond description : in one 
comer of the room sat the hoary-headed parent, his 
' hands clasped in forgetfulness, and unconscious of 
anything around him — absorbed in deep, harrowing, 
subdued emotion ; in another, the younger branches 
of the family grouped, in fitful bursts of grief^ for 
a few moments sunk in silent meditation, or dis- 
coursing, in stifled accents, on the individual circum- 
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stances which endeared them to those from whom 
they were about to be torn ; and then, as if afEiction 
had all but vanquished reason, thej would break out 
into the most heart-rending bursts of sorrow, and 
ahnost frantic with despair, call upon those dear, 
beloved beings, to them now more dear than life 
itself — ^' Oh, Mary I oh, Emma ! we cannot, we will 
not leave you !" 

Whilst the amiable Mrs. Welford, regardless of her 
individual wants, and seemingly uninfluenced by the 
scene of misery in which she moved, was incessantly 
engaged in administering to the wants of poor Mrs. 
Gibbons, now as one dead to all external circum- 
stances, and offering the most sacred consolations to 
those of her family who stood more immediately in 
need of such aid ; herself exemplifying that patient 
fortitude, that self-denial, that ardent, spontaneous 
devotion, which raise her sex above ordinary hu- 
manity, and exalt them to the station of celestial 
beings. 

The awful moment was fast approaching ; the time 
drew near for the sailing of the vessel destined to 
bear them over the bosom of tlie Atlantic. A few 
minutes, and the appointed time was announced, the 
messenger had arrived, delay was impossible, prayers 
were in vain — ^they must part ; parents and children 
p 
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must separate — ^brothers and sisters must be severed ; 
yea, that trying moment had come — ^to bid adieu — ^to 
say, " Farewell!*' But, oh ! how terrible, how heart- 
rending the scene ! Tom from each other s embrace — 
sister clasped sister, parent grasped child, children 
clung to their parents, bewailing in loud, harrowing 
lamentations their unhappy fate, crying, ^^Oh, my 
father !" " Oh, my child !" — whilst I, a mere disinte- 
rested spectator, felt spell- bound, and unable to 
express the intensity of my feelings. 

The scene passed over ; but I never call to mind 
the misery of that eventful day, without exclaiming, 
'^ Oh, wealth ! oh, riches ! oh, life ! what are ye but 
^ vanity and vexation of spirit T " 



t' 
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THE WANDERER. 

I HAD finished my daily avocations, and was arrang- 
ing my notes and extracts one cold comfortless evening, 
during the most gusty of all months — November, 
when the servant informed me that Mr. Tidington, 
the relieving officer, wished to speak with me. I 
desired him to be shewn in. 

"I have called, doctor," said he, "to request your 
attendance at Mrs. Milligan's, the lodging-house, and 
perhaps," he added, " you will call this evening, as 
the patient, who requires your assistance there, is 
extremely ill." 

Upon his departure, I hastened to the lodging- 
house, and was met at the door by Mrs. Milligan, i/«ho 
conducted me to one of the upper rooms in the estab- 
lishment, where, I perceived, stretched on a bed — 
homely as such a house generally supplies — ^a spare 
wan figure, apparently about twenty years of age, 
clad in threadbare habiliments. 
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Upon observing my presence, the young man 
attempted to raise himself up, and, with a flush 
sufiusing his cheeks, beyond that which consumption 
generally supplies under the character of hectic, he 
feebly said — '^ Excuse, doctor, the circumstances 

under which you find me. I really feel as " I 

observed his embarrassment, and the feelings with 
which he struggled, and anticipated his explanation, 
by saying — " My dear young man, oflTer no apology, 
keep yourself perfectly quiet, and detail, as briefly as 
possible, your ailments." 

After considerable delay, during which I could 
plainly perceive that peculiar internal contention which 
denotes, at all times, the effort of a superior mind to 
accommodate itself to adverse circumstances, he said — 

*' Why, doctor, I don't feel very ill, but Mrs. 
Milligan is sensitive, and she became alarmed. I 
have suffere^," he continued, " for some time from 
cough and expectoration, attended with great debility ; 
and, whenever I take cold, or experience any particu- 
lar exertion, they are greatly augmented, which is the 

case now. I walked from , which is twelve 

miles, the day before yesterday, and felt, when I 
arrived here, extremely fatigued. Since then my 
cough has been worse, and the pain in my side in- 
cessant." 
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I requested him to abstain from all exertion^ even 
that of talking, and with the promise of sending him 
some medicine which would relieve him, I shook 
hands with tlje poor invalid, and took my departure. 

Upon calling the following morning, I found my 
patient somewhat relieved. He was sitting up, and 
appeared cheerful and calm. I felt convinced now, 
more than at my previous visit, that the poor attenu- 
ated object before me had previously moved in a 
sphere infinitely superior to what his present de- 
pressed and poverty-stricken appearance would indi- 
cate. He expressed himself in a refined and superior 
manner, his address was good, and all but his apparel 
and habitation bespoke him one of the middle, if not 
of the higher, classes of society. 

The next morning I again visited him. He said 
he was wonderfully relieved, and seeming more com- 
municative, I drew him into conversation with the 
view of obtaining some knowledge of his history and 
circumstances. On an allusion to the unstable nature 
of all earthly happiness and prosperity, he coloured 
and said — " Yes, doctor, this world's smiles are un- 
certain. How many, nursed on the lap of luxury 
and cradled in the midst of prosperity, grow up to 
manhood in adversity and want ? How many," he 
repeated, with some emotion, and then checked him* 
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self, as if fearful to proceed. " Yes, doctor," after 
some hesitation, he continued, '' you have before you 
one who exemplifies this in a melancholy degree — one 
who was bom in plenty, and brought jip in affluence 
— ^without care or anxiety, surrounded by friends and 
every indulgence — ^but now, alas ! a houseless Wan- 
derer, deserted by mankind, without friends and 
acquaintance,* and depending for his daily food upon 
what — upon charity — yes," he repeated, ** upon 

charity — an outcast, a pauper, a mendicant, a " 

Here his bursting heart was relieved by a flood of 
tears, and he sunk exhausted upon his humble couch. 

Upon recovering he said, " Bear with me, doctor — 
pity and forgive my weakness. I was born of 
parents who moved in a highly respectable sphere ; I 
was educated at Eton, and destined for the Church. 
The period of my school days passed over, and I was 
entered at Cambridge. Two years afterwards a 
reverse of fortune overtook my poor father — fate was 
against him — ^he came down in the world — and, 
unable to furnish the supplies, I was withdrawn from 
college. 

'^ I hastened home, but what a change ! My home 
was not in Regent Street, as formerly — ^o servant 
welcomed my arrival in the area — no happy laugh- 
ing brothers and sisters ushered me into the out- 
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stretched arms of doting parents — ^no, our melancholy 
habitation was now situated in a miserable and obscure 
locality, which I blush to mention, — indeed, we had 
become, in the great thoroughfare of humanity, as 
nobody and unknown. The transition to me was 
sudden and exquisitely painful. I had left a happy 
and prosperous family but a few months previously, 
in all the height of expectation and hope. I returned 
to them now in misery and distress ; but over the 
sequel let the veil of oblivion be thrown — only, I may 
observe, my poor father did not long live to struggle 
with his unhappy lot. His unflinching integrity, his 
upright spirit, could never brook the slights and re- 
vilings of those with whom he had been wont to 
associate in days of prosperity. His lofty mind was 
now bowed down in the dust of adversity — his altered 
condition was unbearable — he gave way to despair 
and excessive grief — sank into apathy and dejection, 
and, after lingering on for some few weeks in obscu- 
rity, death stepped in to free his over-burdened and 
care-worn frame from misery and want — ^he died. 

^' Yes, doctor, he died ; but, alas ! he left my poor 
broken-hearted mother, and four children to lament 
their unhappy lot. Whilst we had him to console 
with, and fly to for succour, fortune's firowns were less 
severely felt. Yet, as my dear mother would fre- 
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quently say, whilst she bent in abject misery over her 
youngest child, then but two years old — Oh, heaven ! 
if in thy righteous decrees thou.hadst spared us this 
one, this last, this severest trial— ^if he, our only friend 
and consolation in adversity, had been spared us — if 
we had had but his counsel and assistance, poverty 
and want would have been deprived of half their 
terror — ^prosperity might have returned, happiness 
might again have been our lot. But, alas ! alas I 
this boon was refused — ^this only succour was 
denied — and now, added to penury and want, are 
the cares and the sorrows of the widow and the 

« 

fatherless. 

^' But, doctor," he said, as he observed my emotion, 
" why harass you with the detail of my woes — why 
give pain to one totally unconnected in every way 
with the object of this world's scorn. No, no," he 
repeated with considerable emphasis, '' I will detain 
you no longer — you shall hear no more." 

Finding that his excitement was likely to prove 
injurious, and that my remaining longer, at this time, 
would only augment his sufferings, I withdrew, al- 
though against his remonstrance, for he appeared con^- 
soled by having some one to whom he could even 
partially unburden his full heart — to whom he could 
look for that sympathy which must ever be one of the 
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most prominent attributes of a good and well regu- 
lated mind. 

Again, the following morning found me paying a 
visit to the Wanderer. Upon entering the apart- 
ment, I observed that he looked excited and annoyed. 
^^ Oh, doctor !" he exclaimed, ^< I am glad that you 
have come — you are my only friend, my only sup- 
port." 

" Well," I inquired, " how do you feel this morn- 
ing?" 

*' Better in body," he replied, ^'but harassed in 
mind. I have just had a vbit from the constable ; he 
says that I have already exceeded the time he allows 
beggars to remain in the town, and that unless I leave 
immediately, he will take me before the magistrates, 
and they will commit me to prison as a rogue and 
vagabond. Oh, doctor ! this is hard to bear. Yes, 
yes, — a vagabond God knows I am ; but rogue — ^no ! 
my blood boils at the imputation. No, doctor, — dis- 
honesty never yet tarnished the name and character 
of John Watkins, and it never shall — no never! 
Sooner shall this hand sever the feeble thread that 
connects this frail and despised clay with the ethereal 
and imbending spirit within. No, no — although the 
influences which govern humanity, and the mandates 
of unjust and cruel arbitrators, have determined that 
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adversity shall associate a stigma, and poverty a 
crime-— yet Ite fonl, the hlack, the canker of dis- 
honesty never can — never will be necessarily attached 
to want. No, ^ poor, bnt honest,' is an old adage — 
so old as to have become a familiar, a household say* 
ing — and this shall ever be my boast." 

His agitation had by this time become extreme ; it 
was painful to behold. I besought him, therefore, to 
compose himself, whilst I summoned Mrs. Milligan to 
know who this constable was, or by whose authority 
he had invaded the sanctuary of siokness, or perhaps 
of death. 

**Oh, doctor," said she, "the relieving officer has 
been extremely kind, and you have been kind also ; 
but had you heard the language of the constable — 
he swore that if the poor creature is not gone by 
twelve o'clock, he will take him before the magis- 
trates. But, doctor, he knows the poor thing is not 

able to walk ten miles to , and therefore he 

will get him committed. The county prison, you 
know, is several miles distant, and out of the mileage 
allowed for conveying prisoners, this wretch, this 
constable, makes a good living." 

'* Oh," I said, '' I see it all. Leave the remainder 
to me. Give me pen, ink, and paper.* 

I immediately wrote out a certificate, stating that 
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he could not be remoYed without certain danger to 
life. 

^^ There/' said I, '^ if the constable comes again^ 
give him that." 

'^Yes, doctor," replied Mrs. Milligan, ¥dth an 
expression of satisfaction, ^^ this is all that is neces- 
sary. Those things have occurred in my house 
before." 

And if the kind-hearted landlady felt satisfaction 
in thus being enabled to frustrate the designs of a 
Ysrretch, a human monster — for such certainly was this 
constable — ^how much higher, how much more exalted 
the sentiments which influenced my actions in exer- 
cising this prerogative of our profession. How 
consoling the thought that we are enabled, under such 
circumstances, to place a barrier over which even the 
minions of the law cannot trespass. No, poor, de- 
jected, outcast wanderer, thou art safe from all harm, 
whilst under the protection of a medical certificate. — 
No bully, no constable, no vaunting official dare 
invade thy sick chamber, or drag thee hence ; here 
thou mayest rest in safety until health enable thee to 
prolong thy miserable journeying, or death rescue 
thee from the ^' ills to which flesh is heir." 

For several days the poor Wanderer remained under 
the hospitable roof of Mrs. Milligan. Although a 
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common lodging-house, frequented by the most out- 
cast and abandoned of poverty's children, yet there 
beat in the bosom of this woman a warm, a generous 
heart, alive to distress, and open to relief; and under 
her care the poor outcast appeared comparatively 
reconciled, subsisting upon the casual relief of the 
Union, and the charity of the charitable. 

After the first day or two subsequent to his visit 
from the constable, he recovered strength sufficient to 
drag his weary limbs into an adjacent street, where 
the post-office was situated. 

It appeared that since his first arrival in , he 

had anxiously looked for a letter from his mother, to 
whom he had written to apprise her of his distressed 
condition since leaving home, which he had done to 
endeavour to procure employment of any kind rather 
than hang upon his only parent for subsistence, who 
had already three fatherless children depending upon 
her alone for support. He had never informed her of 
his condition until now; butj driven at last to 
despair, and finding his health and strength wasting 
apace, he wrote to her with a request that she would 
remit him even the smallest trifle she could spare to 
assist him on his pilgrimage — ^his only desire being to 
reach home, and die. 

Poor fellow ! day after day he wandered to the post- 
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office ; day after day he made the inquiry — ^' A letter 
for John Watkins, sir ?" The clerk; moved hy his 
dejected and ghastly look, accommodated him with a 
chair whilst the letters were being assorted, for he 
generally contrived to arrive almost with the mail ; 
and day after day did he meet with the same cutting 
uid agonising reply — ^' No." His life lingered on, 
his strength declined fast, his little remaining energy 
forsook him, his feeble, attenuated limbs tottered 
more and more; his voice grew weaker, his step 
grew shorter, his visage more ghastly and death-like ; 
but still he went — still the impulse of affection, and 
the influence of home, strove with the progress of 
disease and the grapple of death ; he continued daily 
to reach the one, the all-engrossing spot, the post- 
office. He continued to ask, but more feebly, and 
with greater exertion — " A letter for John Watkins, 
sir? 

But disappointment was his lot—despair his doom ; 
till at length his last journey came — ^his final effi:)rt 
was made. 

With trembling limbs, and quivering accents, he 
inquired, but his voice was scarcely audible — ^^A letter 
for John Watkins, sir V 

The clerk, accustomed to hear this daily, this sad, 
this dying inquiry made, to which he was compelled 
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to give the constant answer, ^' No," felt as if he stood 
in some way between the poor applicant and his 
hopes ; he was unable at this time to reply ; his 
emotion was too big for utterance ; he hesitated to 
give the dreadful, the killing, the last answer. 

The poor Wanderer tottered against the doorway 
for support ; he attempted to repeat the inquiry, but 
his strength failed him; his yoice sank into the 
faintest whisper; the blood forsook his feverish 
cheek; he was about to fall. The kind-hearted 
clerk sprung to his assistance ; when, with one last, 
one expiring effort, he shrieked, '^ Oh, mother ! oh, 
sisters! oh, home! shall I never hear from you 
more V and fell lifeless into his arms. 

The mournful tragedy was at an end ; the cares and 
sorrows of the poor Wanderer had found their relief 
in death. 

The next day's post brought the long-looked-for 
letter from his mother : it breathed the most ardent 
sympathy ; conjured him, by every tie of affection, 
to lose no time in reaching home, where she had pre- 
pared for him Sf humble but parental bed ; enclosed 
a small remittance, the only mite of the widow, to 
help him on his way ; spoke of the pleasure and 
consolation his return would occasion, and called him 
her wandering son. But, alas ! poor Wanderer ! the 
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boon came too late ; thy mournful course was too 
nearly run : every day was important, every moment 
was precious : thy life was ebbing, and death came to 
the rescue, ere thy last and purest earthly hope was 
realised. 
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THE SUBSTITUTE. 

In the autumn of 18 — , the town of was 

placed under considerable and painful excitement, by 
the rumour that Miss Bell, the niece of Mr. Bell, a 
retired and highly respectable farmer and grazier, had 
been murdered. This awful and appalling news 
spread like wild&re ; every family, every inhabitant, 
engrossing their constant interest and conversation 
with the dreadful circumstance — of murder. All 
inquiries but tended to confirm the awful reality of the 
report, and bring to light circumstances corroborative 
of the foul deed. 

The young lady, whose melancholy fate cast such a 
gloom and distress over the whole town and neigh- 
bourhood, was the orphan daughter of a wealthy 
farmer, who had realised a considerable fortune ; and, 
d3dng, left the whole enjoyment of it to his only child 
— ^a lovely and interesting girl, then about ten years 
old. As the tender and hazardous age of his child 
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rendered it imperative tbat sbe sboold be placed 
under tbe protection of some one in wbose fidelity and 
affection a dying man oould place confidence; feel-' 
ing tbat be was about to leave ber to tbe mercy of a 
deceitful and dangerous world — and calling to mind 
tbe deatb-bed injunctions of ber departed motber, 
wbose loss be bad mourned but a few sbort years 
before— Mr. Bell decided upon placing tbe important 
trust in febe bands of bis only brotber, tben residing in 
an adjoining street — ^and wbose age and circumstances 
afforded every expectation of a faitbful discbarge of 
tbe great and momentous duties attacbed to sucb a 
situation. 

*^ Robert," said be, one day, wben bis brotber was 
sitting by bis bed-side, '^ I am about to leave you. I 
feel tbat my strengtb declines day by day — every 
nigbt increases my anxiety and watcbfulness— every 
morning usbers in suffering and distress — my time in 
tbis world is very sbort — ^my life uncertain, even for 
a day. I bave arranged my affairs, and settled every^ 
tbing in connection witb time ; and I trust, Robert, 
my bopes and anticipations are built upon a sure and 
certain foundation for eternity ; but, my dear brotber, 
tbere is one subject wbicb presses heavily upon my 
mind, wbicb engrosses more tban a prudent and 
proper portion- of my dying momentsH-it is tbe wel- 

H 
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fare of my darling Mary- — my only child — ^but for 
her, Robert, this life would not retain one single 
attraction, one charm, or obligation : she is the sole 
and only Knk connecting this frail and tottering frame 
with this world — and now that she is about to lose 
her only stay and protection — about to have torn from 
her, her only friend and supporter — ^my heart yearns 
towards her with all a dying parent's fondness; and I 
feel at times an unwillingness to leave her — ^a deter- 
mination not to give her up ; but God's will be done ! 
I must submit. In you, Robert, I place my only 
trust and confidence, for the protection of this child I 
have deputed you my sole executor, and guardian of 
my daughter ! Into your hands, therefore, I consign 
this last, this only, this dying trust — and oh ! Robert, 
by the bonds of brotherhood — ^by the ties of affection 
— ^by the sympathies of humanity — by the responsi- 
bilities of this life, and by the awards of eternity — I 
beseech you, I conjure you, I warn you, to fidelity 
and truth. Guard well, this blessed, this important 
treasure. ^ Be a father to the fatherless' — and a pro- 
tector to the orphan — and a d3dng brother's benedic- 
tion and blessing be your reward." 

The final purpose of this life appeared to have been 

thus fulfilled, the only tie severed, the last struggle 
vanquished ; for, immediately he had finished speak- 
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ing, the dying parent raised his ejes toY^rds the 
ceiling of the room,— clasped his hands in an attitude 
of deyotion, and seemed lost to everything connected 
with this life. n« appeared waiting in silent abstrac* 
tion, the last summons ! 

The stifled emotion of Robert was alone perceptible ; 
he continued for some moments with his eyes fixed 
upon the floor — a death-like stillness pervaded the 
apartment^ and everything bespoke the passing of a 
soul from out its earthly tabernacle. — An internal and 
involuntary feeling of awe appeared to steal over the 
frame of Robert Bell at this moment, and to recall him 
to the reality of his situation, he looked up, and 
perceived that his brother was now no more — ^his 
spirit had fled with the resigning of the trust which 
alone detained it in its house of bondage. 

Time passed on, and the youthful Mary increased 
in loveliness and attraction. Every care and watch- 
fulness were exercised on the part of her guardian ; 
every trait of affection and gratitude exemplified in 
the character of his Ward. Their mutual confidence 
and esteem grew stronger with every succeeding year, 
until she verged on the interesting period of her 
majority — ^her attaining the age of twenty-one. 

About this time, from one of those trivial domestic 
difierences, which occur, perhaps, in the best regulated 
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families, an estrangement took place betwen Mr. Bell 
and Ills niece. 

Mary was led to look upon her uncle as an 
oppressor; she charged him with unfair interference, 
and would not brook his reproof. Words begat 
words ; recrimination led to recrimination ; until, at 
length, a perfect quarrel was the result. The servants 
overheard the disagreement : in a moment of un- 
guarded excitement, they heard their master exclaim, 
" You will never live to enjoy your property — ^mind 
that." 

The storm eventually blew over, the disagreement 
seemed to subside, and things appeared to return to 
their former regularity. But a few days had elapsed, 
however, before one morning, upon Miss Bell's maid 
entering her ehamber to assist at her toilet, she 
was surprised to find that her mistress was not there, 
neither had the bed been occupied during the night. 
She immediately gave the alarm, and the servants 
were all called: a diligent search was instituted, 
every comer of the house was ransacked, but to no 
purpose — the fugitive was nowhere to be found. The 
expression of the master during the previous quarrel 
now recurred to their minds ; at the time, they looked 
upon it as an ebullition of rage, an irritable, uninten- 
tional threat ; but now, however, they very naturally 
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associated it with the fate of poor Miss Mary ; and 
what added to their suspicion, and gave force to their 
imaginations, was the circumstance of Mr. Bell not 
rising at his accustomed hour. This morning he had 
not risen, and when made acquainted with his niece's 
absence, he appeared confused and irritable, and neyer 
attempted to get up, or render any assistance. 

*^ Tell Dixon," said he, ** to look well in the shrub- 
bery and gardens, and I will be with you by and 
bye." 

He was some time, however, in joining them, and 
embarrassed in his manner, when referred to for 
instructions. 

A solemn and ominous feeling prevailed over the 
whole household ; each looked at his fellew-servant, 
and moved on in silence. 

The pursuit was given up as fruitless and unneces- 
sary : she had gone — ^no one knew how, or whither ! 
— ^and the servants returned to the house, where 
gloom and distress prevailed. 

The affair was soon made known, however, through- 
out the town; the authorities became acquainted 
with the circumstance, and a vigilant officer was 
instructed to prosecute the search ; but all his endea- 
vours proved fruitless. 

Time rolled on ; weeks and months elapsed without 
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any tidings of the lost one. Sospidon had always 
attached to Mr. Robert Bell, the uncle, and hia de- 
meanour since his niece's departure had been such as 
to foster that suspicion. He had become retired sind, 
reserved, but seldom left the house, and was re- 
marked to avoid meeting any of his neighbours or 
friends, if by accident they came in his way. He sat 
much alone, and when he retired to rest, was 
particular in securing the door, together with other 
peculiarities, which individuals labouring under a 
consciousness of guilt might be presumed to evince. 
Nothing, however, transpired to connect him with 
the fate of the lamented Miss Bell, and ^^dark 
sayings" alone attached to him, — ^until one evening, 
about fourteen months subsequent to his niece's 
departure, whilst some labourers were employed in 
driving piles into the embankment of a retired stream 
adjacent to the town, a bonnet and shawl were found 
some feet below the surface. This excited the interest 
and anxiety of the men : they began to examine the 
surrounding soil, and soon came upon parts of a 
human body — an arm, leg, trunk, and scull. This 
circumstance was communicated to the coroner without 
delay, and an inquest was held upon the remains the 
following morning. 
Rumour, with her hundred tongues, immediately 
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fixed upon Robert Bell as the assassin, and these 
were the evidences of his guilt come to light. The 
coroner, however, merely held his court upon the 
portions of a human skeleton found then and there^ 

ft 

and inquired if any individual could be found to 
identify them. 

A medical gentleman gave it as his opinion that 
the bones were those of a female about the age of 
twenty- one; but beyond this nothing could be ad-^ 
vanced to explain the mystery ; and the verdict was 
accordingly an open one. 

A few days aifterwards, however, a servant of Mr. 
Robert Bell*s, who resided with him at the time his 
niece was missing, came forward and swore to the 
articles of apparel as belonging to the little Miss 
Bell ; that the bonnet was one which she wore up to 
the time of her departure, and that it had never been 
seen in the house since. 

This circumstance rekindled suspicion, and the 
inquiry was resumed : but the coroner's alarming 
illness having occurred in the meantime, the investi- 
gation was continued by the magistrates, who imme- 
diately placed in the hands of an officer, a warrant 
for the arrest of the uncle. 

When the officer arrived to take him, he found him 
sitting alone in the breakfast-room ; the repast un- 
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touched, he appeared dejected and taciturn, and when 
made acquainted with the nature of the charge, he 
made no reply, nor attempted to interrupt the constable 
in the discharge of his duty, but was conveyed without 
offering the slightest resistance to the office of the 
clerk to the magistrates. 

The circumstances were altogether so unaccountable 
— the long time he had resided in ^ the irre- 
proachable character he had always borne, his accre- 
dited wealth, his age, his habits, his peaceable and 
kind disposition, all conspired to involve the affair in 
mystery and conjecture. Upon placing the prisoner 
before them, an involuntary feeling of horror seemed 
to take hold of all the magistrates assembled, to almost 
every one of whom he was personally known : the 
probability of one so highly respected, so far placed 
beyond the suspicion of any motive, committing the 
dreadful crime with which he stood charged, appeared 
certainly inexplicable. ' 

The witnesses were examined one by one; they 
spoke of the occurrence of the quarrel between Mr. 
Bell and his niece, and swore positively to his having 
said, *' she would never live to enjoy her property." 
A solicitor, who attended on behalf of the prisoner, 
used every artifice that craft and ingenuity could 
devise to shake their evidence, but without effect* 
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The servants remained firm to their previous asser- 
tions; and the individual who had sworn to the 
bonnet and shawl, swore also to the scull being that of 
Mary Bell, from the circumstance of that young lady 
having had a peculiar tooth in the lower jaw, on the 
left side, which projected into the mouth : a singular 
formation which the exhumed body certainly possessed. 
After a lengthened and careful investigation the evi- 
dence fully authorised the Yrretched man's com- 
mittal. 

The Chairman of the Bench then addressed himself 
to the prisoner : he alluded to his previous character 
and position, and the entire absence of all assignable 
motives for his taking away the life of his niece — the 
child of his brother. 

'' I am innocent," said Mr. Bell, in a firm voice. 
^^ I am innocent of the charge brought against me, so 
help me God, and I shall reserve my defence for 
another occasion, as I see you are determined upon 
committing me — ^upon taking away my character, my 
liberty, and perhaps my life ; but, mark ye, gentle- 
men, upon your heads will fall the retribution ;- you 
will be called on to answer for my destiny." 

Upon removing the unfortunate man from the 
office, the constable observed some stains of blood 
upon his clothes, and immediately informed the 

I 
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Bench ; the marks were examined by the officers, and 
pronounced like blood marks. 

The Chairman of the bench of magistrates, who had 
from the first evinced the liveliest interest in the 
prisoner's fate, intimated that as the marks were con- 
sidered only as like blood stains, and no one appeared 
prepared to speak with any precision, he would move, 
'^ That the circumstance should not be put down 
against the prisoner until the opinion of a medical 
man was taken as to the nature of the stains." 

In this way I became first associated with this 
unfortunate and melancholy transaction. Without 
delay I proceeded to examine the nature of the colour- 
ing matter, by all the re-agents which chemistry has 
supplied. I submitted a portion of the clothes to the 
action of the most delicate and undeviating tests ; 
hesitated in concluding, and tried again and again ; 
still the result was the same, the evidence was con- 
clusive, blood was the cause of these stains, and I was 
compelled, however abhorrent to my feelings, to report 
accordingly. From this moment his guilt was evi- 
dent ; his fate certain ; and amidst the hisses and 
execrations of the assembled populace, the unfortunate 
Robert Bell was escorted by a party of constables to 
prison. 

For the following March Assizes at ^ I was 
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subpoBDed to give evidence ; and never shall I forget 
the feelings with which I perased the dreadful man- 
date. It is at all times a delicate and trying occasion 
for a medical man to appear in a witness box : expe- 
rience has fully proved this ; but to appear there to 
give testimony in a case of life and death; to stand 
perhaps the arbiter of the fate of a wretched and un- 
happy criminal, charged with the foulest and direst 
of crimes — ^the murder of a fellow -creature-^is the 
most painful and onerous situation in which any man 
can be placed; — certainly, it may be urged, that 
justice must have its course, the guilty must be 
punished, the Law must be satisfied : nevertheless, 
when the T/es or no of an individual affects the liberty 
or perhaps life of a neighbour and a friend, the posi- 
tion is dreadful — the duty is momentous. In the 
present case, however, the general evidence, although 
circumstantial, was so clear and decisive, that my 
testimony might be considered only as collateral, many 
reasons might have been advanced, for the appearance 
of the stains ; yet, had I pronounced the marks not 
blood drops, the circumstance might have influenced 
the supposition of his innocence negatively. 

The dreadful day at length arrived — the day upon 
the issue of which depended the life or liberty of poor 
Robert Bell. There he stood the very picture of 
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distress and misery ! sorrow seemed to have shrivelled 
his features, and furrowed his countenance ! — every 
eye was directed towards him ! — every ear was bent 
in painful anxiety ! — a breathless silence pervaded the 
whole court ! The indictment was then read over : 
— Robert Bell stood charged with the wilful murder 
of Mary Bell, his niece. 

Upon the usual question being asked by the Court, 
" guilty or not guilty V the prisoner directed his eye 
towards the Judge, and answered in a firm and col- 
lected manner, ** not guilty, my lord !" 

This announcement occasioned a feeling of surprise 
and indignation throughout the court, and it was 
with considerable difficulty I prevented myself from 
stepping forward and beseeching the wretched man to 
retract his plea — ^to admit his guilt — ^which was self- 
evident to all, and instead of adding falsehood and 
perjury to his awful crime, to throw himself upon the 
mercy of the Court. He persisted, however, in his 
declaration, and the trial proceeded in the usual 
manner. 

The counsel for the Crown made a touching and 
convincing appeal to the jury; the witnesses for the 
prosecution detailed minutely the evidence already 
given, and swore positively to every circiimstance 
advanced before the magistrates, and more particu- 
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larly to hsmng heard the jnuoner say that his Tictiiii 
should never live to eDJqy her iwi ptt iy, I was called 
upon to testify to the nature of the stains fomd upon 
his clothes, and the case was one of the most decided 
and hest snhstantiated cases of mnxder that ever 
rested upon circumstantial evidence. 

As the unfortunate man had ^evionslj detennined 
upon pleading nofyiM^^, and appeared to entertain 
some Intimate expectations of estahKshing his iooo- 
cence, no expense had heen spared in procuring every 
requisite for a sucoesrfbl defence. An eminent and 
leading harrister of the Northern Cirenit had been 
retained to plead his cause. The circumstance^ 
however, upon which the defence was to be grounded 
were unknown to any one save to the accused and 
his professional advisers. 

Upon rising to address the jury, the prisoDef''s 
counsel observed, ^That on no pievious occasion had 
he undertaken the advocacy of a cause of a similar 
nature with so much confidence and satis&ction. It 
was customary and natural, for one placed in a 
situation such as he then occui»ed, to fed keenly 
the great^ the awful r eqwns i bility of his position; 
and, in spite of every eftni, to fear ihe issue of his 
endeavours; but with him, on the present occasion, 
all doubt and misgiving were entirdy out of the ques- 
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tioD, for, although he stood before them to advocate 
the cause of one charged with the foulest and most 
abhorrent crime ever perpetrated by man, and although 
his learned Mend had apparently established the guilt 
of his client beyond the shadow of a doubt, by a mul- 
tiplicity of evidence ; and notwithstanding every cir- 
cumstance in connection with this unfortunate trans- 
action seemed to corroborate the prisoner s guilt, and 
render any attempt even at palliation, abortive, yet, 
strange as the assertion might appear, he felt confi- 
dent of success ; — he anticipated a verdict of acquittal 
— and not by sophistry or special pleading — ^not by 
bullying and brow beating — ^not by an appeal to the 
passions of the Jury — ^not by the plea of insanity 
— no ! but by the only witness who was able to 
establish the innocence of his client, and frustrate the 
vile, the malignant, the murderous designs of those 
who had conspired against the character, the reputa- 
tion, the liberty, yea, the life of an innocent and 
honourable individual, by placing before them the 
victim of his pretended crime. Yes, gentlemen," 
said he, "when you see Mary Bell, the young 
lady herself, who is reported to have been so cruelly 
murdered — when you hear from her own lips the 
explanation of this mystery — when I place before 
your eyes the very person whose life is said to 
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have been takeu away — when I produce the 
individual whose blood is said to cry from the 
garments of the prisoner — ^her murderer!! — and 
when by the evidence of your own senses you are 
convinced that there is no deception — no ghost or 
spectral illusion — ^but the identical body, alive and 
warm, which you have been led to believe is now 
mouldering in the grave ! — when you encounter those 
brilliant and expressive eyes, which shed lustre on all 
around — as brilliant, and pure, and enchanting, as 
when last seen by those who are now for ever set in 
death ! — when you hear those impassioned accents 
which so peculiarly characterised the lovely, the 
accomplished daughter of the late George Bell — when 
you trace the lineaments of her lamented parent with 
whom most of you have been familiar, in this his only 
child — ^yes, gentlemen, I repeat, when you see with 
your eyes, and hear with your ears, the triumphant 
refutation of every evidence which my learned friend 
has trumped up to establish the prisoner's guilt ! — 
when stands confronted with the base and cowardly 
traducers of a blameless character, the only person 
who can disprove their assertions, and falsify their 
oaths ! — ^need I — can I — feel the slightest doubt 
respecting your decision, or for one moment hesitate 
to leave my client's cause in your hands V* 
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Mary Bell then stood forward. Confusion and 
dismay seemed to seize upon every one connected with 
the prosecution : the witnesses seemed confounded — 
the counsel chagrined — and the whole court sympa- 
thised with the unfortunate accused 1 

The servants of her late father, to whom she was 
known, together with those of her uncle, were called 
upon to testify to her identity. 

They hesitated not for one moment to declare her 
Mary Bell. They evinced no misgivings — no douhts : 
it was she — it was their late mistress; and never 
shall I forget the excitement which prevailed. Even 
the butler, Dixon, who had been the most positive of 
her fate, and urgent for his master s punishment, was 
the first to break the bonds of restraint imposed upon 
his position, and exclaim, '^ It is Miss Mary 1 it is 
Miss Mary !" 

The whole court was taken by storm. The audience 
murmured their satisfaction and sympathy ; the bar 
acquiesced in the confidence and tact of their learned 
brother, and the Judge evinced the strongest 
emotion. 

The excitement was at its height, when a sudden 
screech directed every eye to the witness-box — Mary 
Bell had fainted away. 

" Poop creature !" murmured every one ; " no 
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wonder that her feelings should overcome her ! — ^no 
wonder that the effort should have proved too much 
for her delicate frame ! It was a painful — a trying 
occasion for her." 

A few moments afterwards, a person was observed 
in conversation with the counsel for the prosecution. 
He immediately rose, and said, '^ I move, my lord, 
that the trial be postponed, or the verdict of the 
jury suspended. I am in a position now to establish 
my case, and prove the guilt of the accused by the 
darkest and most deliberate perjury. That young 
woman, my lord, is not Mary Bell, the niece of the 
prisoner, but a substitute — a person who has been 
induced to come forward and perjure herself; to 
compromise her character and liberty, for the purpose 
of shielding a guilty offender — a murderer — &om the 
avenging hand of justice." 

The witness was recalled, when she frankly con- 
fessed that she was an impostor ; that her name was 
certainly Mary Bell, but that she had neither any 
knowledge of, nor connection with the family of 
George and Robert Bell ; that upon her similarity to 
Miss Bell being discovered, an offer was made that 
she was to become the acknowledged niece of the 
prisoner, and succeed to the fortune and position of the 
late Miss Bell, on condition of her becoming a substitute. 

K 
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This disclosure at once confirmed the prisoner's 
double guilt, and signed his ^^ death-warrant.'* The 
jury, without a moment's consideration, brought in 
a verdict of ^' guilty," and the wretched man was 
executed on the Monday morning following^-pro- 
testing, to the last moment of his existence, in 
his innocence, and declaring himself a murdered 
man. He was followed to the sca£Fold by an 
outraged and avenging populace, who beset with 
groans and execrations his expiring moments, and 
would have wreaked their retribution upon his 
pitiable remains, but for the just interference of the 
authorities. 

The property belonging to the lamented George 
Bell went to a distant relation, the heir-at-law, of the 
name of Bell ; and thus the patrimony intended for the 
enjoyment of the beautiful and accomplished Mary, 
became the property of one in no way allied, 
either in character or disposition. The house lately 
occupied by the miserable Robert and his ill-fated 
niece was pulled down, no one having the hardihood 
to reside therein. 

The present proprietor lived in a small cottage, 
attended by a single domestic — an infirm servant, or 
kind of companion— and spent her time almost exclu- 
sively in conning over her riches and possessions, in 
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the company of a few poor and needy neighboors, 
amongst whom she reigned supreme. 
Not two years had elapsed, however, since she took 

possession of her wealth, when the town of was 

thrown into confusion and excitement as extreme as 
when it was first reported that Miss Bell had been 
murdered. A married couple, with one child, had 
taken up their residence at the Three Tuns Inn ; and 
it was quickly rumoured that the female was the 
identical Mary Bell, who was considered to have been 
murdered, and for whose life her xmhappy uncle had 
paid the awful penalty of the gallows. Upon inquiry 
it turned out but too true — ^it was indeed Mary Bell. 
It appeared that the disagreement with her uncle had 
been a source of such annoyance and regret, that she 
determined upon leaving his roof, and seeking protec- 
tion elsewhere ; and, in conformity with this determi- 
nation, she left the house one night, after the family 
had retired to rest. Scarcely, however, had she reached 
the end of the first street, before her flight was sud- 
denly arrested by encountering a person standing 
against a doorway. The meeting was so unexpected, 
that she lost all self-possession, and her embarrassment 
and confusion became so immediately apparent, that 
the stranger proffered his arm to prevent her falling, 
and then offered her his assistance which, under the 
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circumstances, was gladly accepted. Her object being 
at once divulged, off they both started, they knew 
not whither, and travelled under cover of the darkness 
for several miles. 

After reflecting upon the peculiarity of her situa- 
tion, and feeling her return home now utterly 
impossible, she consented to become the wife of her 
new acquaintance. 

At length they arrived at a place of supposed 
safety, and after remaining the requisite time, they 
were married ; and having abandoned all intention of 
returning home, they depended upon his emplojment, 
which was that of a flax-dresser, for support, until a 
scarcity of work, and the birth of a child, induced 
the wandering Mary to decide upon returning to claim 
her forfeited possessions. 

The circumstances connected with her departure 
she never became acquainted with until her return ; 
and the agony and distress which her uncle's melan- 
choly fate occasioned, may be more readily imagined 
than described. 

Suffice it to say, that the miserable and misguided 
mto, under the impression that his niece was really 
dead, and that suspicion fell so forcibly upon him as 
to place his life in jeopardy, was induced to resort to 
the remarkable stratagem already described. He 
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sought out one similar to his lamented niece in eyery 
particular; and having found a young person so 
strikingly like Mary Bell, as to defy the most rigid 
scrutiny, he adopted the unfortunate artifice which 
occasioned his ruin ; — he procured ^' a suhstitute," and 
that substitute cost him his life. 
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THE BEGINNING AND END OF 
INTEMPERANCE. 

In a beautiful and retired Tillage, in one of the 
northern counties of England, dwelt a family of 
the name of Pritchard. It consisted of mother, son, 
and two daughters; their income, which was de- 
rived from the rental of freehold property, situated in, 
and adjoining the village, enabled them to enjoy the 
comforts, as well as the necessaries of life, without 
any personal endeavours on their parts. A select circle 
supplied them with society ; and, when alone, their 
time was chiefly devoted to domestic pursuits. Be- 
sides the general management of a household, Mrs. 
Pritchard was an adept at embroidery and lacework, 
in which she was the author of many chaste and 
ingenious patterns, — whilst her daughters excelled in 
fancy-work of every description, and contributed to 
charitable and other bazaars, unique and elegant 
specimens. 
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Frederick Pritchard, the son, after tae completion 
of his education at a famed academy, was articled to 
an attorney of reputation, in a commercial town, a 
few miles distant. 

When Mrs, Pritchard left her only and beloved 
son in charge of Mr. Layland, the solicitor, amongst 
other stipulations was one that he should be allowed 
to spend a few days, every half-year, in pleasure 
and relaxation with his friends in the country, 
— ^which stipulation was faithfully fulfilled by his 
master; and for some time those visits were con- 
sidered, both by preceptor and parent, as fortunate 
and satisfactory. The letter which conveyed the intel- 
ligence of the day upon which Frederick Pritchard 
would pay his accustomed visit to his mother and 
sisters, at the expiration of the second year, also inti- 
mated that a friend, a fellow-pupil, would accompany 
him. 

" I sincerely hope," said Mrs. Pritchard, — after her 
daughter had finished reading the welcome news, — 
^^ that Fred has been cautious and circumspect in the 
selection of a companion — ^more especially one to 
accompany him here." 

" Why, mother," said her eldest daughter, " you 
are all anxiety and misgiving. Can you, for a mo- 
ment, suppose that he would take up with an 
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improper companion? and do you think that Mr. 
Layland will allow a young man to come here, whose 
character and deportment are not of the most orderly 
description ; for my part, I think that it is high time 
Fred had a suitable companion — one in whom he can 
place confidence, and treat as a friend ; and no doubt 
the young gentleman whom he is going to introduce 
to us is one of unquestionable respectability." 

" I sincerely wish that he may, my dear," answered 
the anxious parent : and the conversation took another 
tone. 

In due time the son arrived at his parental 
abode, and with him the fellow-pupil of whom he 
had made mention. It was close upon the dinner-hour 
when Frederick Pritchard and his friend entered the 
house of his parent; and little opportunity was 
afforded for the mother to scrutinize the appearance 
and manners of her son's associate. 

When dinner was ended, and a cautious introduc- 
tion of wine had given the young people an opportu- 
nity to pass compliments, Mrs. Pritchard suggested 
that they should repair at once to the alcove in the 
garden, to partake of some choice fruit which had 
been preserved for the occasion. " Your dear 
father's alcove, Fred," added she, " where he used to 
sit for hours at a time, with you upon his knee. 
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listening to your boyish talk, and instilling into your 
mind those precepts which made him respected in 
life, and glorious in death. Yes, my dear boy, I 
frequently repair to that solitary seat, and hold con- 
verse, in imagination, with your departed father, and 
fancy I still hear his dying words — ' Oh, Bessy, train 
Fred up in the way he should go.' " 

This parental admonition — this affectionate appeal 
to the feelings and sentiments of her son, was 
intended by Mrs. Pritchard not for him alone, but 
as a monitor to the youth who was with him, 
sharing the hospitality of his father s provision. 

For some time after they had been seated in the 
well-known resort of his indulgent father, Frederick 
Pritchard*s feelings partook of the serious and the 
contemplative. 

" It was just here where I am sitting," he 
remarked, ^' that my father used to fix his riding • 
chair; and this rose-tree was planted by his own 
hand on the day when Susan was bom. You 
remember, Jane V addressing himself to his elder 
sister. 

" Oh, yes, I do, Fred," replied she ; " and I re- 
member his words to us, ^ Cherish this tree, and your 
mother, when I am gone.' " 

A silence of some minutes succeeded this allusion 
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to " days gone by," during which the sensibilities of 
the brother and sister were evidently touched by a 
corresponding influence : a tear dimmed the eye of 
each. 

" Well, come, Joe," at length said young Pritchard, 
"we did not come here to be melancholy : let's have 
one of the Havannahs." 

His companion then produced a tin case, con- 
taining cigars, and handing one to '^ Fred," supplied 
his own demands also. 

The fumes of the burning weed soon pervaded the 
garden; and, the wind being in that direction, the 
scent was conveyed to the house. 

*' That must be tobacco," said Mrs. Pritchard to a 
servant, as she passed from the dining-room to the 
kitchen. " Some one must be smoking," continued 
she, "in the garden;" and thence she bent her 
steps. • 

It was not that this amiable woman entertained any 
great objection to the smell of tobacco; she was not 
morbidly sensitive on the subject of odours ; neither 
did she anticipate any direct injury or disadvantage 
from the present "fumes;*' but her maternal sensibili- 
ties were awakened. She associated the smell of 
tobacco with the possibility that her son had com- 
menced the dirty, baneful, insidious practice, as she 
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was accustomed to tenn smoking ; and impelled by 
those feelings which a mother, watchful over her 
child's well-being, and tenacious of his safety, can 
alone feel, she hastened to satisfy her solicitude, and, 
to her unspeakable grief, beheld her only and beloved 
son indulging in what her dear husband used to deno- 
minate, '^ the first idle habit." 

On the approach of his parent, the young man 
manifested some little discomfiture, and, in his confu- 
sion, attempted to conceal his cigar amongst the 
bushes, but it was in vain. 

" Frederick," said Mrs. Pritchard, in a somewhat 
authoritative tone, ^'have you begun smoking al- 
ready ?" 

The son made no reply, but a restraint was evi- 
dently placed upon the enjoyment of the two friends, 
and as Mrs. Pritchard turned in the direction of the 
house, " Joe," — as young Pritchard was accustomed 
to address his comrade, — said, in a suppressed voice^ 
" The old lady wont do, Fred, she's too Puritan." 

The visit of Frederick Pritchard and his fellow- 
pupil was not prolonged on this occasion beyond the 
stipulated period, nor did they evince much regret 
when the day arrived for their departure. The sepa- 
ration of mother and son was not so painful and 
reluctant as formerly, at least so far as the latter was 
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concerned; but the seeming indifPerence was attri- 
buted by the daughters to the restraint imposed by the 
presence of a stranger, and in this conclusion Mrs. 
Pritchard allowed herself unconsciously to acquiesce. 

After the young man and his companion had re- 
turned to their customary engagements, and the 
family in the Tillage had settled down into its usual 
serene and quiet routine, the hopes, the anticipations, 
and the misgivings of the parent would frequently 
obtrude themselves into their fireside conversation. 

"God only knows my anxiety concerning that 
lad,'' would escape Mrs. Pritchard's lips, after a 
silence and abstraction of a few minutes. " I have 
apprehensions and fears — ^felt only by a mother, and 
misgivings about his conduct and deportment." And 
then, after resuming a general conversation for a 
while, she would remark — " I cannot divest myself 
of the belief, that Fred has begun to take his pipe 
and glass." 

"Why, mother," would interpose her daughters, 
"you really make yourself unhappy without any 
cause — ^you imagine things — ^you are too anxious, far 
too anxious — and that anxiety creates forebodings 
and apprehensions totally void of any foundation." 

" Well, well," Mrs. Pritchard would reply, " I 
wish, my dears, that it may always be so." 
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Time rolled on — Frederick Pritchard completed 
his clerkship with Mr. Layland — and it then became 
requisite that he should go to London, for the purpose 
of being ^^ admitted." During the latter part of his 
apprenticeship Mrs. Pritchard had great reason to 
question the integrity of his deportment. His visits 
became less frequent at home — and whilst there, he 
appeared unsettled and discontented. When pressed 
to remain another day, he pleaded the urgent 
necessity of his professional engagements, Mr. Lay- 
land required his services, or some other trifling 
excuse, sufSicient to appease his parent and sisters. 
But whilst he was in London his demands for money 
were so frequent, and so urgent, as to arouse Mrs. 
Pritchard's suspicions. 

^^ It cannot be," she would observe to her daughters, 
'^ that Fred requires such heavy remittances for the 
purposes of his profession. I will really write to Mr. 
Layland, and inquire the probable amount requisite 
for ^ passing' an attorney. His board and lodging, of 
course, I can calculate pretty nearly ; and, certainly, 
if I find that he is expending more than necessity 
and strict economy demand, I shall immediately sus- 
pend his allowance, or supply it through the medium 
of Mr. Layland's London agents." 

These considerate and anxious resolutions, however, 
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were unfortunately frustrated by the ill-judged per- 
suasions of her daughters. 

"Why, mother," they would remark, "you cer- 
tainly would not expose Fred to Mr. Layland's agents. 
You know what a high-spirited lad he is, and were 
you to subject him to any kind of degradation or 
annoyance, it would be the surest way to make him 
resolute and determined. He would immediately 
spurn restraint, and commit acts, which, if quietly 
dealt with, he may never think of. Be advised by us 
— remit him what money he requires. A short time 
longer will complete his studies in London, and then 
when he comes down, you can impress upon him the 
necessity of care and economy.'' 

As is but toa frequently the case where parental 
indulgence is invoked through the sensibility of a 
mother s feelings, Mrs. Pritchard, with the purest and 
most appropriate intentions, was thus, from time to 
time, won over to forbearance ; and the period in the 
life of her son, of all others, demanding energy and 
resolution, passed over without intervention. Habits 
were allowed at this period to be confirmed, which 
no after time could eradicate — this was the eventful 
period in the youth's existence — this the epoch from 
which would date the good or ill of a lifetime — and, 
melancholy reflection, the tenderness of a mother's 
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heart prevailed over the judgment of her head — she 
yielded to the dictates of affection — to the yearnings of 
humanity, and sacrificed her only — ^her beloved son. 

Frederick Pritchard returned to his home, after a 
sojourn in the metropolis, a very different being from 
what he was previously. His tastes were changed, his 
manner of dress, his conversation ; in everything he 
had become quite another individual. The fears of 
the mother were but too plainly realized ; her anti- 
cipations had been correct ; Frederick Pritchard was 
now a " gay young man.'* He took his glass after 
dinner, smoked his cigar, strolled out for a few hours, 
called in at the village ale-house, and every night, 
before retiring to bed, must have his tumbler and pipe 
— and all this as a matter of course. No persua- 
sions of his sisters — no entreaties of his mother 
availed. 

Authority was now out of place ; the time for com- 
pulsion had gone by ; he had passed his minority — 
had become a man ; and having, as he considered, 
arrived at an age capable of judging for himself, he 
hesitated not to assert his independence. 

The too fond and indulgent parent saw the altera- 
tion in her son's character, and bewailed the sad 
consequences* 

" Oh ! that I had fulfilled your dying father s 
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request, Fred," she would exclaim; "that I had 
curbed your will and restrained your waywardness 
in boyhood — how much bitter, very bitter reflection 
would have been spared me I" 

"You are very unreasonable, mother," the son 
would reply. " How do you expect me to obtain 
a position in the world ? How can I get into society, 
if under your leading-strings. You should remember 
that I am a man now, and expected to appear as such. 
But never mind ; I am looking out daily for a situa- 
tion, and then I will trouble you no longer. You are 
continually hampering me with your notions of eco- 
nomy and temperance. Do you think that I cannot 
take my glass without going to excess ? At all 
events, whether or not, leave me to myself." 

None but a mother, and one who has experienced 
the pangs of maternal solicitude — ^who has wept over 
a froward child, and felt the remorse associated with 
over-indulgenee, can appreciate the burning agony, 
the painful perplexity, in which poor Mrs. Pritchard 
now found herself placed. The momentous injunc- 
tion, " Oh, Bessy, train Fred up in the way he 
should go !" for ever sounded in her ears : she felt 
that she had betrayed the important trust, and disre- 
garded her husband's dying request. Of all the 
responsibilities which devolved upon Mrs. Pritchard 
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when it pleased the all-wise Disposer of events to 
take her helpmate to himself, this was the most 
urgent and imposing, and this alone did she neglect ; 
every other obligation she fulfilled with punctuality 
and decision ; and in this also had she in all proba- 
bility been faithful, had it not been for the ill- 
judged remonstrance of her daughters. Her dispo- 
sition was meek and affectionate; she imderstood 
her duty, but allowed the sentiments of the mother 
to usurp the position of the parent ; she erred, and 
great was the evil; but in this she stands not 
alone : many mothers — ^far too many, allow themselves 
to realise the melancholy reflection of the inspired 
penman — ^^ I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me." 

In the course of time an opening occurred, in a 
good provincial town, for an attorney, and Frederick 
Pritchard was induced to embrace the opportunity. 
As many sincere and wealthy friends of his father 
resided in, and near the town, his chance appeared 
exceedingly favourable; and with brightest antici- 
pations did the widow consign her only son to the 
care of a distant relative, to board and lodge with 
the family. 

For some time the representations of this relation 
were very flattering. ^^ Mr. Pritchard is succeeding 
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beyond our most sanguine expectations/' would be 
the gratifying intelligence. 

Again peace and happiness dwelt with Mrs. Prit- 
chard and her daughters. ^^ Did we not tell you, 
mother," the latter would remark, ^^ that Fred's little 
irregularities were but the follies of youth — they were 
his ^ wild oat sowing' — and, now that he has begun 
business for himself, he will see the necessity of atten- 
tion and regularity. Depend upon it, Fred will not 
throw away his chance of success by his own indis- 
cretion." 

^^ I hope, my dears, it will always be so. I trust 
that he may do as you say," replied the parent ; and 
she brought herself to believe in the prognostications 
of her daughters. 

One evening, whilst the family sat chatting over 
their tea in the wainscotted parlour, that looked 
towards the village green, a stranger appeared on 
horseback, and, after making inquiry of some children^ 
bent his way towards their house. 

" It cannot be that he is coming here, mother," 
said Miss Pritchard, " and yet he certainly is. Yes, 
yes — ^run, Susan, and call the boy — quick ! he is at 
the gate." 

By *tbis time the horseman had alighted, who 
proved to be Mr. Smith, who accompanied Frederick 
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Pritchard on his visit when his mother feared that 
her son had commenced the '' first idle habit." The 
young gentleman speedily introduced himself, and 
inquired if his friend had arrived. 

*' What, Frederick !" replied the two Miss Prit- 
chards simultaneously ; "is Fred really coming?" 

" Why, the fact is," replied Mr. Smith, « I ex- 
pected he would have been here before me, as he rode 
across the fields, whilst I came round by the high road. 

Scarcely had the stranger got seated in the parlour, 
when a horse appeared in sight, coming at a rapid 
pace. " It's Fred I it's Fred !" shoijted the two 
sisters, and in a few minutes he was in their embrace. 

After Frederick Pritchard and his friend had par- 
taken of some refreshment, the anxious parent beck- 
oned her son into an adjoining room, and inquired 
what had brought him over without first writing. 

" Why, the fact is, mother," replied the attorney, 
" I have been deucedly hard worked lately, and so 
came down for a day's relaxation ; and as Smith is 
managing clerk in our principal bank, and hard 
worked also, I invited him to accompany me, but 
we cannot possibly remain longer than to-morrow 
evening." 

" Smith in a bank !" answered the mother. " 1 
always understood that he was an attorney." 
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^^ Why, no," said the son; ^^he did not get ad- 
mitted; there was some trifling infonnality in his 
indentures." 

Here ended the conversation ; bnt Mrs. Pritchard's 
anxious fears construed the admission ominously. 

^^ It looks very suspicious/' said she, ^' to become 
clerk in a bank, after the great expense attendant 
upon bringing him up to the law." 

The visit terminated, and the two friends took 
their departure ; but the opinion which Mrs. Pritchard 
entertained after that visit was anything but favour- 
able. 

^' They are of the beau monde^ my dears," said the 
widow to her daughters; "they are both of them 
gay young men. As for Fred, depend upon it he 
is not attending to his profession with the punctu- 
ality and devotion requisite to insure success. I 
have always entertavined doubts respecting his cha- 
racter, since the first time he introduced his friend 
Smith here ; and every subsequent event has tended 
to establish the validity of my conjectures. Your 
dear father s dying injunction has been disregarded ; 
my ardent and anxious resolutions have been again 
and again abandoned; the obligations of religion 
and the solicitations of friends have alike been de- 
spised ; and now, when it is too late, I behold my 
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dear, my only boy, prodigal — sacrificed — ^lost. Oh, 
my dear girls, sorrow and disquietude are ill to bear; 
a mother's tears are searing, heart-breaking enough, 
when occasioned by a child's indiscretion, — ^but how 
harrowing, how consuming the tears of remorse — 
how dread the reflection — that this ruin and deso- 
lation are the result of my negligence and dereliction 
of duty ! How momentous, then, are the responsi- 
bilities of a parent — ^how important the trust com- 
mitted to my care ! I knew it, and recognised the 
charge, but alas ! I suffered the yearnings of humanity 
to usurp the demands of reason, morality, and reli- 
gion. I spared correction, and neglected reproof; 
and, oh ! dreadful thought ! my poor son has paid 
the penalty." 

Such painful ebullitions of maternal solicitude were 
now frequent in the once happy abode of poor Mrs. 
Pritchard; for intelligence, firomtime to time, arrived 
of her son's unstable deportment. 

As constantly, however, did her daughters interpose 
their false notions of moral rectitude. They opposed 
the maxims of the world, and the usages of society, 
to the arguments and anxiety of their mother. 

^' You are too particular, too sensitive, mamma," 
was their usual reply to an outburst of sorrow and 
alarm. *^ You should remember that Fred's position 
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is now such that he is compelled to make an appear- 
ance : he cannot now seclude himself from society, 
and refrain altogether from pleasure ; he would be set 
down as singular, eccentric, and ungenteel; he is 
mixing in polished society, and is therefore compelled 
to regard the rules of such. 

" Well, well, my children," would be the rejoinder 
of the grief-burdened parent. " Your ideas and mine 
differ widely, but time, which modifies and matures 
the opinions of youth, and tempers, and too often 
sears the experience of age, will, doubtless, undeceive 
you respectiug the customs and foibles of the world. 
Ere long you will perceive that what you are accus- 
tomed to call fashion, is but folly under another 
name; and well wiU it be for you, and well 
also for your devoted mother, should the discovery 
be unassociated with sorrow and vexation of spirit." 

Time rolled on — and Frederick Pritchard continued 
to occupy his position in society, and, according to the 
ideas of his misguided sisters, conform to its polished 
usages ; but his visits to the home of his youth became 
less frequent. He had professional engagements; 
the weather was unfavourable for a country sojourn ; 
his health was embarrassed, and many other trivial 
excuses for the non-acceptance of his mothers press- 
ing invitation to visit her. 
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The infirmities of age began to press npon Mrs. 
Pritchard, and render her unable to bear the fatigue 
of visiting her son in town, but one or other of her 
daughters continued to spend a few weeks with him, 
from time to time ; and upon their representations did 
the confiding parent rely for information respecting 
the one great object of her devoted heart — ^her flon's 
character. 

But, alas! the perverted notions of the sisters 
induced them to report too favourably of their 
brother s deportment. He was respectable, gentle- 
manly, fashionable ; certainly he indulged occasionally 
in the pleasures of the table, but it was always in 
polished society. He had a barrister, a surgeon, a 
prospective peer of the realm for his usual associates, 
besides the dear companion of his youth, Mr. Smith. 
The absolute extent of his professional engagements 
they were unable to determine. He repaired to the 
office regularly every morning, and although it not 
unfrequently happened that persons were inquiring for 
him at the house after 'his departure, yet he never 
intimated that he had not seen them; indeed, the 
sisters believed him to be punctual and attentive 
to business. As to the ill-natured insinuations of 
certain individuals who would observe, " Your brother 
is never to be found in his office," Miss Pritchards 
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took no notice of them, nor even thought of repeating 
them to their mother. 

About five years after Frederick Pritchard com- 
menced the practice of his profession, he was hastily 
summoned to visit his parent, who was represented to 
be dangerously ill. Without delay he repaired to the 
home of his childhood, from which he had been now 
for some time estranged. Upon his arrival, however, 
he received the startling intelligence of his mother s 
death — she had expired a few minutes before, calling 
upon his name. The shock was great, and almost 
overpowering — ^he staggered, and would, in all proba« 
bility, have sunk to the ground, had not an attendant 
supported him. 

For some time subsequent to the death of his last 
parent, Frederick Pritchard conducted himself with 
propriety : he attended diligently to his profession ; 
and public confidence began again to be reposed in 
him. But the reformation was only temporary: a 
return to his old associations occasioned a relapse 
into his previous habits; drink was his besetment, 
and to it he again resorted, partly at the solicitation 
of his former friends, but in some measure as a 
resource against the dictates of conscience — as a 
stifler of feelings and emotions, at some times ill to 
bear. And thus is it that the victim of intempo- 
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ranee becomes his own accuser, his own condemner ; 
and realizes his utmost apprehension in misery and 
reflective woe. 

On a dark and dreary night in December, as I was 
passing along one of our most obscure and densely- 
populated streets, my ears were suddenly accosted 
with sounds of uproarious and offensive revelry, 
proceeding from a house, the character of which was 
marked, in the chart of public opinion, ^^ irregular." 
Accustomed to observe human nature in its different 
phases, and associating with our kind under the most 
opposite circumstances, it need occasion little surprise 
for the reader to be informed, that after listening 
for a few moments at the door, I made my way into 
the house. 

The inmates, comprising members of the lower, as 
well as the middle and higher classes, evinced some 
surprise and consternation upon my entrance; and 
more than one of the male portion of the company 
showed an inclination to escape. 

^^ All's right ! Come in, doctor ; it's only Doctor 
" vociferated the hostess, a portly, good- 
looking dame, showily dressed, apparently about thg 
age of forty-five. ^' We are not afraid of you, doctor, 
she continued ! ^^ if you can do us no good, you will 
do us no ill, I know." 



> 
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"Oh, it is a doctor — is it?" exclaimed a voice, 
which proceeded from the farthest comer of the 
room. '' Come this way, doctor ; I require your assist- 
ance." 

^^ Yes, you do, really," replied a female voice, with 
a tendency to hiccup ; " come this way, doctor, and 
feel his pulse." 

When I had made my way to the corner of the 
apartment from whence the voices proceeded — which, 
by the bye, was not very easy to accomplish, seeing 
that in the transit I had to encounter sundry impedi- 
ments, in the shape of chairs, tables, stools, men's 
legs, and occasionally prostrate humanity, in the form 
of the " gentler sex" — whose potations had rendered 
them oblivious to passing events, and totally regard- 
less of position, arrangement, or common decency — I 
observed a delicate-looking man, apparently of the 
age of thirty-four or five, half sitting, half reclining, 
on a kind of squab sofa : he had evidently entered too 
freely into bacchanalian enjoyments ; and the fixed 
stare of the eye, the incoherence in conversation, and 
the loss of locomotive integrity, — all conspired to 
establish the conviction that he was fast sinking into 
mental and physical imbecility. 

Whilst I looked on in silence — conscious that I recog- 
nised, in the features of the pitiable sot, a "once familiar 
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facef his head suddenly fell towards his ohest ; he 
attempted to articulate something about ^* brandy 
and water," and in spite of the efforts of his female 
companion, sun]i: heavily upon the floor. With the 
assistance of the female, and a kind of retainer of the 
establishment, who offered his services, the miserable 
victim of intemperance was laid upon the sofa. The 
stupor of intoxication speedily followed ; and, with 
a promise from the hostess that he should remain 
there until I called in the morning, I took my 
departure. 

Early the following morning — so early that com- 
parative silence pervaded the streets, and but an 
occasional passenger journeyed therein — I repaired 
to the ^' Free and Easy" — for such was, in reality, tht. 
character of the habitation in which I had left the 
inebriate one. Without knocking I entered, and 
made my way directly to the apartment in which I 
had been the night before. The room was unoccupied 
by any living being, save a large grey cat, of the 
masculine gender, which lay coiled up on the sofa. 
My presence, however, soon brought an attendant — 
a little dirty contumacious-looking personage, who 
introduced himself as the ^' boy of the bar." 

^'Missus is not up," replied this o£B.cial to my 
inquiry after a gentleman of the night before ; *^ and 
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I can tell you nothing — ^know nothing — haye nothing 
to do with this part of the house." 

Finding that my friend was not to he met with, I 
retired under the impression, that with the return of 
consciousness, he had fled from this haunt of the 
intemperate. For some time I neither saw nor heard 
anything more of my casual acquaintance, and con- 
tinued to conjecture who he was. 

I receired one morning in the beginning of the 
February following, a polite note from Miss Prit- 
chard, requesting an early call, as her brother 
was now inyalided at home. The same day I 
waited tpon them, and, to my surprise and em- 
barrassment, recognised the inmate of the ''Free 
and Easy." The whole history of the case was 
now apparent. Poor Frederick Pritchard had re- 
turned out of health to his native air ; on his way 
thither he had spent some time in our town, and in 
the establishment already named our encounter took 
place. The sequel will be easily conjectured, and is 
readily told. 

The unfortunate victim of intemperance had worn 
out day by day, night by night, and year by 
year, his physical energies. He had sacrificed the 
most favourable opportunity for establishing himself 
in practice ; had compromised the whole, or most of 
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his finends ; had squandered his patrimony ; outliyed 
the society of the parasites of fsishion; and now, 
rained in health, and sered in reputation, he sought 
the last refuge of the profligate but the poor house — 
his childhood's home. 

An inquiry into the character of his ailment con- 
yinced me that phthisis had become the penalty of 
Tiolated moral and physical • laws : and with the 
promise to see him frequently, I took my IeaTe« 

For a few months the sufferer contended with the 
insidious foe; intervals of truce, from time to time, 
occurred, during which resolutions of the most heart- 
felt nature were made. The unceasing attentions of 
his sisters afforded every solace and support ; and at 
times, hope, the sinner's last expedient, and the good 
man's solace, appeared to wave her interposing wand, 
and beckon towards the green lanes, the flowery pas- 
tures, the lovely dells, the rushing waterfalls — ^those 
peaceful and time-sacred haunts of youth and inno- 
cence by which he had once been surrounded, as anti- 
cipations again to be realised : but, alas 1 time had 
been when the enjoyments of health, of life, of 
nature, were within his reach ; but he had violated 
their requirements, had compromised his birthright, 
and now fate — ^hard, imperative, unrelenting £at&— 
decreed that to him, soon ^< time would be no more." 
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The gradual progress of his malady eventoallj 
brought him to a death-bed. The efforts of art and 
the ministrations of affection failed to arrest the rapid 
consummation ; and in the last stage of that dire, de- 
ceitful, desolating disease, consumption, I received the 
following short but painful recital of the origin of his 
ruin: — 

'^ When I left this happy home, doctor," he said, in 
faltering accents, "to commence my professional' 
career, I took with me the impression of yirtue, 
honour, and . integrity, stamped upon my youthful 
mind, by the admonition of one of the best and most 
affectionate parents that ever instilled the principles of 
religion and morality into the ear of her child. My 
mother was a woman of powerful intellect, of consi- 
derable acquirements, of undeviating and unbending 
morality ; and 1 imbibed her sentiments, and acquired 
the principles of rectitude from her teachings. I 
took with me also her benediction, and felt myself 
proof against temptation ; but, alas ! alas I after 
withstanding the instigation of companions for some 
time, I at length began to waver in my belief — to 
hesitate — to ponder over the consequences — and ulti- 
mately decided that to accompany a friend for once to 
the " Rainbow," — to have one glass, and then retire, 
could never, by any possibility, prejudice either my 
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conduct or character. I yielded, and do apparent harm 
resulted: again I was importuned, and again suc- 
cumbed. The insinuation now commenced, the 
enticer gained advantage over me; the habit was 
acquired, — and this was my beginning of intempe- 
rance. Yes, doctor," he continued — after a few 
moments* emotion, which arrested his speech — " this 
was the he^nninpy but you will have to record the 

I continued to attend the poor sufferer, and supply 
whatever little relief the resources of medicine 
afforded, and noticed, from time to time, the progres- 
sive shrinking of his attenuated frame. The consola- 
tions of religion were administered by his accredited 
pastor, and life seemed fast ebbing, without the 
appearance of any of those ebullitions of physical 
energies which frequently issue in the dread climax, 
when, one evening in September, I was hastily sum ' 
moned to his aid. Delirium had supervened, and in 
its ravings, the self-convicted mind held converse 
with the realities of life in harrowing language. 

" I die ! — ^yes," in screeching accents he cried. " I 
die — die by my own hand — die a self-murderer — die 
stained with the crime of suicide ; — but, oh ! horror 
of horrors ! I die sered, cursed, damned with the guilt 
of matricide. Yes, a mother s blood stains me from 
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the tomb; I feel her death -bed inyocation — her 
djing malediction. Oh wretch ! oh fiend that I am I 
—who shaU deUver me from the misery of this weight 
of woe?" 

Thus he continued to Yociferate for some time, 
calling first upon his mother, and then upon an 
imaginary personage, whom he addressed as his De- 
stroyer, until the feeble fetters which restrained the 
impassioned spirit in its frail and tottering tenement 
gave way, and with a liyidity of the lips, a glazing of 
the eye, and a final expiration, the melancholy end of 
Intemperance was displayed. 
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THE MONOMANIAC. 

At that eventful period in the history of this country, 
when the legislature was engaged in passing the 
Reform Bill, I had under my professional care a gen- 
tleman of property, named Jones, who deyoted a 
great portion of his time to reading the newspapers, 
and studying the discussions which took place, night 
after night, in the houses of parliament. 

Mr. Jones inherited, from his father, considerahle 
landed property, which realised an income of many 
thousands a year. He was married, and had a family 
of three children, all daughters. His wife — an ex- 
ceedingly accomplished and amiable person — spent 
a couple of months, every year, at a fashionable 
watering-place, with her daughters, — generally Brigh- 
ton ; whilst Jones visited his estates during the time, 
and occupied himself with agricultural matters. He 
was considered an indulgent landlord, and took great 
interest in the welfare of hia tenantry, 
o 
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During one of these excnrsions he caught cold, 
which hrought on an attack of dyspepsia, from which 
he ever afterwards suffered, at intervals; and this 
was the reason of my attending him, in 1831. 

He was gradually convalescing, and his restoration 
to health appeared certain, when upon making my 
customary visit one morning, I was surprised to find 
him pacing up and down the room, in a state of great 
excitement. Mrs. Jones and a man-servant were 
attending to his instructions respecting the disposal of 
his carriage, horses, &c. As I entered the apartment 
he exclaimed — 

''Well, doctor, you have just come in time : let me 
have your account." 

''Nonsense," said his wife, "nonsense, my dear. 
The doctor never thought of such a thing. Compose 
yourself, and tell him how you feel, this morning." 

"Compose myself 1" replied Mr. Jones. "I say, 
compose myself! Why, that gentleman there," 
pointing towards the servant, " may compose himself 
as soon as he likes. I now require his services no 
longer. What's the amount of your claim, Samuel ? 
Let me settle with you, and that will be done." 

Here, again, his wife attempted to reason with him, 
whilst I remarked that the servant might retire, as I 
wanted to see Mr. Jones privately. 
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^^ I see, I see/' said he. ^< Mnoh better now. What 
is your accou&t V 

*^ My dear sir," said t, ^^ you quite misunderstand 
me. I am here to inquire after your health, and not 
on money matters." 

" My dear Jones/' interposed his wife, " do com- 
pose yourself; do conduct yourself with propriety?" 

" Conduct myself with propriety, madam !" he re- 
plied, with considerable warmth. " Why, you will 
soon have to conduct yourself with propriety. You 
will soon have to travel on foot, instead of riding in a 
carriage. Yes, doctor," addressing himself to me, 
footmen and carriages ruin every man who keeps 
them, sooner or later," 

^^ My dear sir," said I, ^' let me tell you that it is 
your duty to keep these things ; otherwise how could 
you spend your great income ?" 

^^ Great income, indeed !" shouted Mr. Jones. ^^ I 
say great income ! Why, have you seen this morning's 
paper ? have you seen that the dirty, truckling, time- 
serving Whigs carried their infernal measure the other 
night. Why, of all the abominable pieces of jobbing 
that ever disgraced a House of Commons, this is the 
worst. Confound them all, — Grey, Brougham, Lans- 
downe, Holland, and the whole fry. Better, fiur better 
for the country, doctor, if this radical gang had been 
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all shot this nineteenth of September, like as many 
partridges. Why, it makes a man mad, stark mad, 
to think of such a violation of the rights of English- 
men. Here I am," continued he, after a few mo- 
ments' pause, ^^ this twenty-first of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, worse in 
prospect, by thousands of pounds, than on the same 
day last year." 

" Stop, stop, sir," I interposed, — for it was evi- 
dent that my patient was getting quite beside himself, 
— *^ you forget that the House of Lords have yet to 
deal with this measure. Wait patiently, awhile, and 
you will see the Peers reject the bill, by a powerful 
majority." 

This had the effect of calming his feelings. He 
hesitated, and then said — 

" Why, yes, doctor, you are right : the House of 
Lords will never allow such a bill to pass." And 
settling down, he continued, in a subdued tone — 
^'God forbid that such a measure should become the 
law of the land 1 No, no, never, so long as the Duke 
lives ; he said he would uphold our glorious constitu- 
tion, to the last days of his life, and he will do so, 
depend upon it." 

Finding that I had succeeded considerably in allay- 
ing my patient's excitement, I gradually drew him 
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into conyersation, respecting his health, and eventu- 
ally prevailed upon him to take some refreshment. — 
Whilst he was doing so, I learnt from his wife that he 
had passed a restless night, and complained much of 
headache that morning, but evinced no signs of excite- 
ment or incoherence, until, upon returning from the 
fish-market^ he casually met Mr. Brown, his banker, 
a kind of weak-minded, hare-brained man, who made 
politics his constant conversation, and was continually 
quarrelling with his neighbours, about the measures 
of the day. 

Mr« Brown was a whole^hog reform man, an 
out-and-out Radical; whilst Mr. Jones was a 
staunch Tory. His father was so before him, and his 
grandfeither. The paternal estate comprised the snug 

borough of ^ which had become hereditary, and 

so had descended the politics, and the estate together. 

Mr. Brown knew his man. 

"Well, Mr. Jones," said he; "we floored you 
completely the other night. What a glorious triumph ! 
what a victory \" 

" Triumph ! victory ! what do you mean ?" replied 
Mr. Jones, affecting surprise. 

"Why, God bless me, Jones! you a politician, 
and don't know of the defeat your party sustained 
last night ! Have you seen the ^ Times' this mormng ?*' 
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at the same time preparing to take the paper out of 
his pocket." 

*'I shall see it when I get home. Tyo been 
looking for a lobster for breakfEUit. Good morning, 
Brown, good morning." Bat suddenly recollecting 
himself he retorted, ^^ Don't be too sure of your seat 
yet, neighbour Brown. What did the Duke say in 
the House of Lords, last Noyember ?" 

^' The Duke say !" replied the banker, sneeringly. 
'' Why, what did he say ?" 

''That reform was not wanted, and he would 
resist it,*' answered Mr. Jones. 

" Pugh, pugh, Jones ; pugh, pugh ! The Duke of 
Wellington stop Reform! Why, man, people will 
suppose that you are going beside yourself, if you talk 
about the Duke arresting Reform. See what the 
'Times' says." 

" The ' Times' says !" replied Mr. Jones. '< I'm 
telling you what the Duke said." And becoming 
excited, he used strong language against the Ministry, 
the Whigs, and the Reform Bill, which the banker 
returned with interest, and a stormy altercation en- 
sued. This soon congregated an assemblage, and the 
police politely addressed them with <' moye on, gen- 
tlemen." 

Mr. Jones hastened home, seized hold of the 
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^' Timos," became absorbed in its contents, forgot both 
lobster and breakfast, and evratually arose the scene 
which I had just witnessed. 

The influence of my presence, together with the 
soothing interposition of his wife, soon restored Mr. 
Jones's tranquillity ; and I left him perfectly collected, 
conversing on different subjects with his wife and 
family. I subsequently paid him seyeral visits, but 
without disGoyering the least evidence of mental 
aberration. 

On the morning of the 10th of October, in passing 
the house, I looked in to say, " How do you do ?" — 
not considering that Mr. Jones required a professional 
visit. As I entered the dining-room, Mrs. Jones 
accosted me with, 

^' Good morning, doctor. You will find Mr. Jones 
somewhat excited, but still quite manageable. For 
the last four or five days he has perused the paper as 
usual, remarking now and then how the Bill went on ; 
but now that the Peers have thrown it out, he has 
become excited, and rather talky." 

At this moment Mr. Jones came out of an adjoin- 
ing room, and entering that where we were, seized 
me by the hand, and with a hearty shake, said — 

^^You were right, doctor; the Bill's overboard. 
The Duke's triumphed !" 
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" Why," I rejoined, " my dear sir, I told you that 
the measure could never pass; it was impossible. 
Those sweeping innovations are too far ahead for the 
English people. We are too cautious and wary to 
adopt measures which have nothing to recommend 
them but novelty." 

" You are right, doctor ; quite right," replied Mr. 
Jones. ''If the Grey and Althorp gang had their 
wills, beggaration and ruin would soon come upon us 
all. All they talk about is repealing taxes — doing 
away with the national debt fund — ^taking the duty 
off the wood and wine of the colonies — reforming the 
corporations; and a host of Radical, revolutionary 
nonsense. Why, doctor, those Reformers would soon 
bring us into the same condition as the Radicals have 
brought neighbouring nations. Look at France ! why 
they have soon had a second revolution there. Look 
at Spain, Germany, and Italy. « Look at the fearful 
insurrection in Poland ! Look at Belgium ! All this 
confusion and bloodshed has been owing to the in- 
fluence of what they call 'popular principles' alias 
' reform.' Yes, yes, doctor," he continued, with great 
warmth, " only let these ' popular principles' once get 
foot in England, and away go our boasted prosperity 
and independence. But !" he violently exclaimed, '' the 
Duke said that it is not wanted, and he won't allow it." 
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FindiDg that my patient was becoming quite out- 
rageous, I cut short the conversation by taking out 
my watch, and telling him that I was already half an 
hour behind an appointment. Before leaying the 
house I recommended perfect seclusion. 

From that time I saw Mr. Jones no more, until 
nearly a fortnight afterwards, when I called to visit 
one of his children, then ill. As I entered the house 
I heard a great noise and confusion in the library, 
and, upon making inquiry, found that it was occa^ 
sioned by Mr. Jones and his banker, who were dis- 
cussing politics. 

^' So far as the disturbance in Nottingham and 
Derby goes, I say, Jones," vociferated the banker, as 
I entered the room, ^^ the Peers have all to answer 
for : their stupid and perverse conduct has brought 
this upon the country." At the sajne time swinging 
himself backwards and forwards in a rocking chair ; 
whilst Mr. Jones was pacing up and down the room 
in a state of great excitement. ^' The Duke did it," 
shouted Mr. Jones. *^ He said he would not allow it, 
and you see that he has not. No, no, neighbour 
Brown ; you may rant on about your popular prin- 
ciples, and parliamentary reform ; the extension of the 
franchise is not yet in operation. Your seat. Brown, 
is not cock-sure yet. I told you not to reckon your 
p 
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chickens in the shells. You ore not a member yet, 
Mr. Brown." 

These remarks appeared to annoy the banker ex* 
oeedingly, especially the allusion to a seat in parlia- 
ment ; and he retorted upon Mr. Jones in yery sharp 
language, and twitted him about close boroughs. In 
return my patient became quite violent, and com- 
menced a furious harangue about Radicals, revolu- 
tions, and the Whig ministry. At length he charged 
the banker with pillaging and burning Bristol. 

" But," said he, *' I defy you to carry your schemes 
of Revolution into the agricultural districts. No, no, 
you will be stopped there." And striking the table 
violently with his hand, he exclaimed — ^'The last 
farthing I have shall go to prevent you." 

Seeing that further forbearance might occasion 
serious consequences, I left the room, and ringing the 
bell of an adjoining one, requested the servant to in- 
form Mr. Brown that he was wanted immediately. 
He obeyed the summons, and I then impressed upon 
him the necessity of leaving Mr. Jones alone, ''for 
you perceive," I observed, " how excited he has got." 

^' Oh," said the banker, '' I care nothing for his 
bluster. He has got these unaccountable crotchets 
into his head ; but it's all humbug ; the bill's as safe, 
doctor, as that you arer standing there. A creation of 
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peers, doctor/' said he, significantly — ^^ a creation of 
peers." 

Finding now that I was in danger of being involved 
in a personal encounter with a madman quite as trou- 
blesome as Mr. Jones, I suggested that we should 
leave the house together. 

To this the banker agreed, and at the end of the 
street I bade him good morning. 

On the second morning 1 again saw Mr. Jones. — 
He was then perfectly rational, conversed with the 
greatest propriety upon different subjects, and entered 
into questions of importance relative to an ecclesias- 
tical suit then pending, in which a near relation was 
immediately concerned. 

During the three or four succeeding months, I fre- 
quently had an opportunity of conversing with him ; 
and on every occasion he evinced perfect coherence. 
Of course the utmost care was exercised to prevent 
the introduction of politics into conversation. 

in the April following, I was in attendance upon 
Mr. Jones, for indigestion; and, calling on the 16th, 
was surprised to find him struggling violently with 
his wife upon the stairs ; he insisting upon going out, 
whilst she was endeavouring to restrain him. I inter- 
posed, and he then released himself from Mrs. Jones, 
and, with considerable emotion, exclaimed — 
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^^ And what do you think of your fine House of 
Lords, now, doctor ?" 

" My dear sir," I replied, " I never trouble myself 
about the House of Lords — ^not I, indeed." 

"But," said he, "you well know they have 

allowed that d d bill to be read a second time, the 

night before last.*' 

" Have they ?" answered I. " Well, what of that ? 
That's nothing. You will see that it will be eventu- 
ally thrown out. Depend upon it, it will never be- 
c&the law ; therefore, don't trouble yourself about it. 
Come, let us talk about what concerns yourself. How 
did you sleep, last night ? How is your appetite ?" 

He paid no attention, however, to my inquiiy, but 
began to abuse the ministry, and then argue some 
of the bill's provisions, but particularly the franchise. 

" Do you think," said he, " that we will ever 
submit to the disfranchising of some of the most 
important constituencies in the kingdom? Do you 
think that lessening the number of our representatives 
will ever do ? And as for Lord Lyndhurst's amend- 
ment, why, it is only a shuffle — a ruse. What matter 
does it make whether they decide who shall or who 
shall not return members first ? No, no, doctor, it's 
all trickery, base trickery." 

In this way he continued, for some minutes, to rave 
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and inveigh against the Parliament ; and so excited 
did he at last become, that he included in his male- 
dictions the noble Dake himself. As no interposition 
on my part had any influence over him, I withdrew, 
leaving instructions that he should be strictly 
watched. 

The following day I heard that Mr. Jones was 
himself again, and that his wife intended adopting the 
plan which I had urged, frequently — viz., his removal 
into the country. 

On the 10th of June, I was requested to visit Mr. 
Jones at his town residence, and found him engaged 
in a violent altercation with his family, about 
household expenses. The ceremony of discharging 
his servants was again enacted, and one by one, he 
settled their claims. The domestics received, in 
silence, their allotted wages, and taking advantage of 
a momentary pause, I remarked how much better 
Mr. Jones looked from his sojourn in the country. 

^' Better, better !" replied he; ^'better in health, but 
ruined in fortune. You know, I suppose, doctor," he 
continued, ^^ that the farce is concluded. You will 
have seen by the papers that the bill received what 
they call the royal assent, on the 7th. Yes, yes, they 
do cajole the country finely. fiThat was the use of 
the king instructing the Duke to form a ministry, 
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when he pledged himself to Reform? Humbug, 
doctor, humbug. I say politics? Why, I intend to 
wash my hands of the whole set of them. They are 
all alike ; all deception, all trickery. But you will 
see what a state the country will be in. We will soon 
have a revolution. Only let the franchise be extended 
to copyhold and leasehold tenants ! let the ten- 
pound householders have votes in the boroughs ; let 
the cotton lords once get their radical hosts into the 
franchise, and England will soon be ruined; yes, 
doctor, ruined, ruined !" And here striking the table 
violently, he became perfectly furious. 

The climax had now apparently arrived, and no- 
thing remained for me to suggest, but securing him. 
After considerable resistance, he was conveyed to bed, 
and appropriate remedies applied. A protracted 
attack of mental aberration followed, from which, 
however, he eventually recovered ; and after a few 
weeks' residence at the sea-side, regained his usual 
strength, both mental and corporeal. 

From this time Mr. Jones was prevailed upon to 
discard politics. He became perfectly indifferent aa 
to what colour prevailed, and remained free from both 
dyspepsia and insanity, until the autumn of 1 834, 
when he caught cold, and again suffered from dys- 
pepsia. During his indisposition, the death of Earl 
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Spencer occurred, which resulted in the Duke of 
Wellington being again commissioned to form a 
ministry. Of course, great excitement prevailed 
throughout the country, and much talk was the con- 
sequence. Mr. Jones, unfortunately, was placed 
within the epidemical influence, and again became 
politics-mad. He had intervals of accession and reco- 
very from this time until the end of the year, when 
the dissolution of parliament took place, and an 
election of members became necessary. 

Mr. Jones's paternal estate comprised one of the 
disfranchised boroughs, and consequently he no longer 
retained the power of nomination. This was '' a sore 
blow, and heavy discouragement" to him. He had 
always prided himself upon the possession of this 
privilege, and looked upon its forfeiture as a violation 
of the rights of the subject, an injustice, a t3rranny, a 
plunder ; and now that it was lost, he regretted it the 
more as his antagonist, the Banker, never failed 
to adopt the chafing mode of warfare, and would 
goad him with the recollection. Whenever they 
met a stormy encounter was sure to succeed; 
Mr. Brown never neglecting to remind his oppo- 
nent that the nature of the elections had changed ; 
that one man could not send members to parlia- 
ment; that voters were now registered, &c., which 
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caused considerable annoyance and chagrin to Mr. 
Jones. 

After one of these engagements in March, 1835, 
Mr. Jones was observed by his family to be more 
frequently irritable, and greater difficulty attended his 
quietism. The exacerbation of his malady was more 
vehement, and every method of soothing appeared 
equally inefficacious ; the most unceasing and affec- 
tionate attentions from his wife had not their wonted 
influence ; he had become taciturn and morose. 

^' Leave me alone, madam," said he, one day to 
Mrs. Jones, in reply to her tender and urgent en- 
treaty that he would take a little medicine which had 
been prescribed for him. ^^ Leave me alone. You 
also are imbued with these destructive and revolu- 
tionary principles. You want to accomplish, by the 
force of drugs, what nature would speedily and 
effectually accomplish if only left to herself. Leave 
me alone, I tell you, and give me time, only time." 

These expressions roused the immediate and acute 
apprehensions which previous restorations had ap- 
peased. Mrs. Jones became at once aware of the 
perilous position in which her husband stood ; and, 
in constant dread of a melancholy catastrophe, omitted 
no particle of attention and watchfulness which the 
most affectionate anxiety could dictate. She devoted 
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her entire time to his wants and requirements, con^ 
suited his expression, and anticipated his eveiy wish; 
and with the assurance that retirement and seclu- 
sion would contribute to his advantage, unless the 
society could be strictly depended upon, she denied 
herself every pleasure, immured herself in unceasing 
attendance, and became his guardian angel. Whilst 
she watched over his piUow, or accompanied him in 
his perambulations through his garden, frequently 
would she picture to herself a life-time of dreary ser- 
vitude, an unceasing devotion, a never-ending anxiety ; 
then, when truant Reason again resumed her seat; 
when his mental vigour returned with all its natural 
integrity; when the kind and indulgent husband 
again smiled upon her, enjoyed her company and con- 
verse, and resumed his wonted position in the domes- 
tic circle ; buoyant hope again elated ; bright antici- 
pations returned; the future was looked forward to 
with pleasure, and the tender and affectionate wife 
felt herself happy, and dispensed happiness to all 
around her. 

" Ah ! doctor," she would exclaim, " If only my 
dear husband could divest his mind entirely of 
politics ; if he could be induced to leave the houses of 
parliament to themselves, we should be as happy as 
any couple in the world. This is his only failing. 
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Nothing else ever upsets the balance of his mind. On 
every other subject he is as correct and decisive as 
ever he was in his life. Politics is his only foible ; 
and but for this, we should have every enjoyment 
which this life can afford." 

For some time Mr. Jones continued convalescent, 
and great hopes were entertained by his fiEimily that the 
fatal malady had passed away. Every care was taken 
to prevent the introduction of political discussions 
into his presence ; his train of reading was diverted 
into other channels ; he studiously avoided newspaper 
controversy, and devoted himself to literary pursuits. 
The products of his pen embraced articles of first- 
rate ability on subjects of science, and more particu- 
larly one on the life and death of plants, which deve- 
loped views respecting horticulture, novel, but inte- 
resting. 

He remained entirely free from every appearance of 
mental aberration, until the middle of June, 1837, — 
when, upon calling one morning, I was surprised to 
find Mr. Jones engaged in reading the ^'Times'' 
newspaper. 

" Good morning, doctor," said he, in a rather ex- 
cited manner, as I entered the room ; and before I 
could reply, continued — " Well, this is a momentous 
crisis in the affairs of England. There is no hope of 
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the King. Tuesday's bulletin is more un&vourable 
than ever ; so we may look out for a revolution." 

" Nonsense, my dear sir," replied I. " Why 
should a revolution occur. Nothing of the kind. — 
The country is in a state of perfect quiet. Never do 
you think of revolutions in England. Never annoy 
yourself with such things." 

In this way I succeeded in calming him down ; 
and shortly afterwards he conversed in his usual 
manner; but the incident occasioned the utmost 
watchfulness, both on his part, and that of his family. 
vVc looked forward with anxiety, and feared that the 
King's death, which was an event almost daily looked 
for, would have the effect of arousing the dormant 
principle ; and, in all probability, an attack of his 
malady j^ould be the consequence. 

These forebodings proved but too faithfully correct. 

On the 22d of the month, when the news arrived 
« 
tliat the King had died on the 20th, Mr. Jones 

evinced great excitement. He wandered about the 

house, and after discharging all his domestics, became 

suddenly taciturn and reserved. Every care was 

taken, every precaution adopted, and his wife became 

assiduous in her attendance. During the 2dd, 24th, 

and 25th, he remained in the same state ; but in the 

evening of the latter day, he became talkative, and 
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inclined to conyerse ; still his maimer was peculiar, 
and restraint was exercised over his wishes. He 
began, however, the following morning, to move about 
the house with apparent cheerfulness, and once or 
twice, during the day, entered the butler s pantry ; 
nor did he notice the man's being there, although he 
had dismissed him previously. About nightfall the 
family were engaged in examining some articles of 
apparel, and after giving his opinion with correctness, 
about their quality, he walked gently out of the room. 
Little more than ten minutes elapsed, before Mrs. 
Jones proceeded in quest of him, supposing that he 
had gone to the library, as was his custom, to look 
over his papers. He was, however, not there ; and 
immediately the whole house was alarmed, and a 
strict search instituted, which resulted in his being 
discovered in one of the attics; but — ^melancholy 
termination — ^his throat was severed almost from ear 
to ear. A pool of blood surrounded his corpse, and a 
table-knife — which, it was afterwards ascertained, had 
been conveyed from the butler's pantry — laid by his 
side. A small folded paper, which had apparently 
fallen from his hands in the agonies of death, con- 
tained the following brief, but m6urnful intelligence ! — 
" / am rww ruined — sacrificed — hy the Reform BUI, 

«J. R. JONES.' 

"June 26th, 1837.' 
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It is always a matter of regret that those to whom 
&te has been propitious in this world's store — ^whose 
fore-elders ha^e provided for the wants of this life — 
should have its otherwise happy course interrupted 
by adventitious circumstances, and few, very few, but 
who experience, at one time or other, the frowns 
of fate, intermixed with her smiles. To the happiest 
lot something occurs to occasion disquietude and 
grief; but of all the barriers to human happiness, in 
this world of uncertainty and care, mental aberration 
is the most m^ancholy and fearful. The loss of 
wealth, of ' rank, of inftnenee, of- relatives, of bodily 
health, are all deprivations for which mankind are 
generally afforded some consolation and requital : but 
^^ starred reason ' is the greatest of all trials. '^ Non 
compos mentis** is a term which associates with it dire 
calamity, and melancholy forebodings. Insanity is a 
name which curdles the perceptions, and chills the 
emotions, at its very mention. It is of all afflictions the 
most dreadful and pitiable ; and whether the unfortu- 
nate individual be the subject of mania, monomania, 
dementia, or idiotism, or however modified in character 
the disease may be, yet it carries with it an association 
of distrust. The individual is ever afterwards looked 
upon with suspicion : the temper of his mind is doubted, 
and his position in society is rarely, if ever, regained. 
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The case of Mr. Jones was but one of a class — an 
instance of what is daily occurring : and, lamentable 
as becomes the reflection, the fact cannot be questioned, 
that within the space of a century, derangement of the 
mind has become a very frequent and general ocur- 
rence. Whether this is to be attributed to the 
^^ march of intellect;" to the increasing excitement 
which the advance of science and the arts has occa- 
sioned ; to the never-ending stimulation which the 
brain is subjected to; or to causes independent of 
external circumstances, I undertake not to determine. 
Certain it is, that in our day, mental aberration is 
common and familiar, and associated with crime to an 
alarming extent. According to parliamentary returns, 
from 1834 to 1848, there were '349 individuals 
arraigned before juries as criminals, and returned 
insane. Of these, 138 were accused of larceny, 9S of 
murder, 34 of attempts to murder, and 22 of arson. 
And to this number may be added the appalling list 
of suicides; a list which embraces every rank of 
society, from the noble to the mendicant, and every 
compass of intellect, from the erudite and refined to 
the grovelling ^^ Natural,** Humiliating, then, be- 
comes the reflection, that the mind of man, however 
powerful and exalted, however emaculate and supreme, 
is subject to inconstancy and disorder ; that the 
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brightest intelligence may lapse or decay, and man 
— ^the approximation to his Maker — may thus become 
shorn of his supremacy, and lowered in the order of 
intelligences, even below that of the beasts of the 
stall. 
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THE LAST ADMONITION. 

Early in the evening of a serene and cloudless Sun- 
day, in September, 18 — ^ as I sat, after the active 
services of the day, musing upon the stem realities 
of life — ^the recollection of which busy memory con- 
jured up into her arcanum, fraught with images both 
pleasing and melancholy — ^a loud and hasty knock at 
the street door aroused me from my reverie. 

It was a summons to visit immediately Mrs. Pit- 
man, who resided in a retired village, little more than 
two miles distant from my own residence. Without 
delay I repaired to the house of my patient, who had 
been for some months invalided ; suffering one time 
from dyspepsia, at another from neuralgic headache, 
and occasionally from violent palpitation; but her 
affliction had never assumed a dangerous character. 
Her daughters, who were exceedingly kind and affec- 
tionate, and unwearied in their attention, were 
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frequently alarmed by the sudden accession of 
indisposition, and summoned her medical attendant, 
when no real cause of anxiety existed ; and such I 
anticipated the nature of my present call to be. 

Upon my arrival at the house, I was met at the 
doorway by Miss Sarah Pitman, a fine and intelligent 
girl, about the age of sixteen, who, in a very excited 
manner, exclaimed — 

^^ Oh, doctor ! make haste. Mother is so ill, and 
she says — " 

But here, emotion arrested h&r utterance for a few 
moments. At length a gush of burning tears 
streamed over her rosy cheeks ; and seizing my hand, 
as I attempted to make my way into the house, she 
exclaimed — 

" Mother says, doctor, that — " 

But again the momentous words stifled her voice. 

With an effort, however, known and appreciated 
only by the owner of a heart bursting with emotion 
she gasped — 

'^ Mother says that she is going to die." 

At thismoment — my presence having becomeknown 
to the rest of the family — I was hastily beckoned up 
stairs by an elder sister, and directed to the room of 
the invalid. Great, however, was my surprise when 
I beheld my patient — ^not in an attitude of pain — ^not 

B 
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expressing any suffering — not soliciting those little 
appurtenances of the sick chamber, the application 
of which usually afforded temporary relief; but 
laying calm, placid, and collected ; surrounded by the 
chief members of her family, all of whom stood 
motionless, watching with earnestness the counte- 
nance of the stricken parent. 

After indicating, by the movement of her finger, 
that she wished me to approach nearer to the bedside, 
she said — 

^^I regret, doctor, that my &mily should have 
troubled you on this occasion, for you can render me 
no assistance. You have frequently afforded this poor 
weak frame relief when enduring suffering, for which 
I sincerely thank you ; but this time, doctor, your art 
avails not — ^you can supply no remedy. You know, 
doctor," she continued, ^' that it is appointed for all 
once to die. Yes, doctor," she added, with emphasis, 
for all: and that once has now arrived for me. The 
time has come when ' this mortal must put on immor- 
tality ;' when I shall bid adieu to earth, and all that 
is earthly ; and soon, doctor, very soon, the appointed 
time will arrive for all of you," 

I endeavoured, during a few moments' silence, 
which now succeeded, to interpose the suggestion that 
perhaps her case might not be so entirely hopeless ; 
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that inyalids were not generally the most correct judges 
of theu own condition^ and that I hoped to be enabled 
to a£ford some little relief. But here she interrupted 
my observations by the thrilling words — 

" Doctor, I am going to die." 

These, together with every word that she uttered, 
were delivered with such a peculiar intonation of 
voice — so clear, sonorous, and impressive — that an un- 
accountable feeling stole over the frame of all who 
heard it. Every one felt as in the presence of some 
superior being. The voice, the expression, the manner, 
were not of this world. A hallowing influence per- 
vaded the entire apartment. Every thing in the room 
bespoke the momentous occasion. We all stood in 
silence, gazbg upon the bright, clear eye of the dying 
parent ; for such an inward conviction now seemed 
to stamp her, ia spite of all the efforts of reason or 
experience. 

With a countenance beaming with an expression of 
calm and dignified assurance, a voice thrilling and 
awing, she addressed her eldest daughter — 

'' Mary, my child ; Mary, come nearer me." 

The heart-broken girl obeyed, and took hold of the 
hand of her expiring mother, when she continued — 

" Where is John, Mary? and, oh, where is Richard? 
— ^poor, prodigal Richard ! Tell them to come here." 
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" Mother, my dear mother," replied the daughter, 
^^ John will be here immediately ; and if you wish to 
see Richard, we wiU send to seek him." 

" Wish to see Biohard \" answered Mrs. Pitman. — 
" Wish, before I die, to see my own poor, degraded 
son ! Yes, Mary, I do wish to see him : I must see 
him. I have one charge more to deliver unto him 
— one more ; — ^the last which he will ever receive 
from his mother. One effort more, Mary, I must, I 
will make, to reclaim the wanderer. But hasten ! — 
lose not a minute. Time tarries not ; eternity fast 
approaches ; and my last endeavour to save my poor 
boy must be this night, — ^now, where I am, just as I 
am — ^whibt halting on the verge of this world." 

At this moment her eldest son, Mr. John Pitman, 
entered the apartment. The dying mother imme- 
diately beckoned him towards her, and, in accents 
sweet as seraph's song, she addressed him — 

" Now, John, you are all here — all but the poor 
prodigal ! — all around my death-bed — all watching 
my departing spirit : — and ere that spirit wings this 
everlasting flight to meet its Maker — ere it leaves this 
clay tenement — separates from earth and all its 
associations, and enters the realms of immortality — 
receive my final admonition. To you who are with 
me I would address words of tenderness : I would 
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counsel you to pursue the paths of uprightness ; to 
follow in the steps of your dear father, who is now 
in Heaven : to love, cherish, and comfort each other : 
and the blessing of Heaven will rest upon you through 
the changing scenes of this life : and when the time 
appointed for you to die, like that of your only 
parent, comes, may we all meet in those realms where 
sorrow, and toil, and suffering, are no more." 

Those solemn words had scarcely ceased to vibrate 
on our ears, when the room-door gently opened, and 
the next moment the long-looked for Richard stood 
amongst us. 

It will not be out of place here to enter somewhat 
into the domestic history of the Pitmans, to illustrate 
more fully the circumstances connected with this 
melancholy occasion. 

The late Mr. George Pitman had resided, from 
his youth, within a short distance of the village 
in which the family now lived. He had inherited 
from his father an extensive and valuable farm, 
and occupied it up to the period of his decease, 
which took place about five years previous to this 
time. Throughout life he had enjoyed the respect 
and confidence of all who knew him. Upright in 
his dealings, and kind and agreeable in his manners, 
he won the esteem of the whole neighbourhood, and 
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his death was an event generally and sincerely 
lamented. 

According to the provisions of Mr. Pitman's will 
his widow inherited the whole of the property during 
her lifetime, — subject to a small legacy to each of his 
children, upon coming of age — with discretionary 
power, however, to retire at any time ; the eldest son 
to occupy the farm at a fair and reasonable rent. 

At the death of his widow, Mr. Pitman had 
devised the fEirm, and every thing connected with it 
to be sold, together with some freehold property 
situated in the village ; which latter comprised the 
house in which the family now resided. The pro- 
ceeds were to be equally divided amongst the chil- 
dren surviving at the time of his death : these con- 
sisted of three sons and three daughters. John the 
eldest, had entered upon the farm a year after his 
fathers death. William, the second son, who had 
served his time to a mercer and draper, had estab- 
lished himself in that line, in the same street, and 
only a few doors from my residence ; and Richard, 
the youngest, who had just completed his fifteenth 
year, when his father died, remained at home with his 
mother and sisters. Nothing occurred to interrupt 
the harmony and quiet of the family, until about two 
years subsequent to the death of Mr. Pitman, when 
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Richard began to evince unstableness of deportment. 
He absented himself frequently from home ; and when 
expostulated with by his mother and sisters, he either 
turned away from their* presence abruptly, or replied 
in language unbecoming and uncouth. Painful to the 
feelings of both Mrs. Pitman and her daughters as was 
the conduct of the youth, on such occasions, yet every 
allowance was conceded to him. 

It is but too generally found that the youngest son 
in a family is treated with lenity and consideration 
far beyond that of any other member. His trans- 
grsssions and waywardness are looked upon with 
indulgence; they are attributed to the foibles of 
youth, which time and experience will transform into 
good and worthy principles. Why this should be the 
case, is most difficult to determine ; and more especially 
as the axiom is universally acknowledged, that the 
opinions imbibed in youth, and the habits acquired in 
tender years, " grow with our growth, and strengthen 
with our strength;" or, as the poet beautifully expresses 
the sentiment — 

«' 'Tis educttion forms the youthAiI mind; 
Juit as the twig is bent, the tree's ineiined.' 

Richard Pitman, like spoiled sons and daughters in 
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general, experienced little difficulty in appeasing the 
displeasure of his parent. 

^' Oh, Eichard !" the fond mother would exclaim, 
'^ you make me unhappy by iiidulging in these prac- 
tices. What pleasure can you have in associating 
with the individuals you have chosen for your com- 
panions ? Your dear father, had he been alive, would 
not have allowed you to mix in such society, and I 
am determined to put a stop to it. It is high time 
that you were deciding upon some occupation. This 
idling kind of life will not do. You shall be sent off 
to some place." 

Not unfrequently this kind of admonition appeared 
to have some effect, and a promise of amendment 
would follow the parental reproof, and this generally 
was succeeded by an acquitting intercession from one 
or more of his sisters, accompanied by an affectionate 
pat on the cheek, and the exclamation, ^^Poor 
Richard !" 

Within a few days of such an expostulation as the 
above, it was no unusual occurrence for young Pit- 
man to join his companions, clad in a new and 
fashionable shooting-jacket, or provided with a new 
powder flask, shot-belt, or some necessary article of 
" field equipment." 

" Bonny Dick !" the more advanced of his lewd co- 
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mates would exclaim, '^ What, he's been repenting 
again !" And thus went on from time to time ; the 
penitence and transgression of the spoiled child. In 
the end, however, the too indulgent and confiding 
parent found she had ceased to hold any restraint, 
or exercise any authority, over her wayward and 
profligate son. The natural result of her lenity and 
forbearance was day by day developing itself; and 
now, when it was too late, she recognised the error 
that she had committed. She saw in her pampered 
and favoured boy none other than the confirmed 
prodigal. Harrowing as the reflection was, and em- 
bittering to the life of the widow as the conduct of her 
cherished child had now become, yet her energies 
appeared inadequate to the task of resistance. It 
wanted but one effort, one determination, on the part 
of the parent; but that effort, that determination, 
was never accomplished. From step to step tht un- 
fortunate youth advanced in profligacy and intem- 
perance; day after day he disrelished more the 
society of his family, and cherished that of the dis- 
orderly and abandoned, and at length became their 
constant companion, amongst whom he was recog- 
nised by the significant but unenviable appellation of 
"Dick Pitman." 
When the summons to attend his mother s death- 

8 
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bed reached the prodigftl son, he was actively engaged 
as leader of a gang of the disreputable of the village 
and neighbourhood, who were bating with dogs a 
badger which they had tracked to its hiding-place 
in a thickly-wooded dell, about a mile from the 
village. His answer to the messenger was, ^^ I can't 
come yet." Upon the servant remonstrating with 
him, however, he at length consented to follow very 
soon, and true to his word for once, he left his com- 
panions shortly afterwards, and hastened home. 

Upon his arrival at the house, he was met by an 
old and trust- worthy servant, who had lived with the 
Pitmans for many years, and to whose care not only 
himself but the elder branches of the family, had been 
entrusted in in&ncy. 

" Oh ! Mr. Richard," said Peggy, "for shame ! for 
shame! You to be badger-himting on a Sunday, 
and your poor mother dying." 

" Is she ?" the hardened youth replied, in a very 
unconcerned manner, ^^ then there will be something 
for me, and I'll let them see who's master then." 

With this callous and unnatural language upon his 
lips, the prodigal son passed onwards towards the 
death-bed of his only parent. 

At the moment when Richard Pitman entered the 
chamber of his dying mother, the rays of the setting 
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son were Ming npon the window, and the blinds 
hftdjost been pulled down; the Tivid refulgence of 
the retiring orb of day being too powerful for the 
eyes of those who were anxiously ministering to the 
last necessities of their parent and friend. This had 
theefiect of modifying considerably the dazzling splen- 
dour of the evening beams, and spreading a calm and 
mellow radiance over every object in the room. The 
scene was altogether solemn and hallowing, and the 

a 

prodigal appeared at once awed and overpowered by 
it. He stood motionless and overwhelmed, with his 
eyes fixed upon the floor. To the clear, mild voice of 
Mrs. Pitman, who said with considerable firmness, 
«< Come here, Richard !" he made no reply, but spell- 
bound^ instinctively approached the bed, and hastily 
laid hold upon the outstretched hand of his parent, 
convulsively pressing it to his breast. When, at 
the same moment, the mother seemed invested with 
supernatural energy and determination, and addressed 
her unhappy son in the following dread and impressive 
strain: 

<^ Oh, Richard I" — and fixing her radiant and glassy 
eye upon him in a manner which seemed to pene- 
trate the inmost recesses of his unsubdued soul.-*- 
^' Oh, Richard \" she repeated, with solemn emphasis, 
^^ here, on the verge of eternity, and for the last time, 
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I am going to adyise you. Remember, Richard, that 
this is the farewell admonition of your doting, indul- 
gent, but misguided mother. Soon this voice will be 
still in death, and those eyes will be closed in the 
grave, no longer to entreat and implore of you to 
amend your life ! no longer enabled to watch over, and 
protect you. Receive, therefore, this counsel, as the 
dying warning of your last parent. Often, in times 
gone by, have you sought and obtained your mother's 
pardon for the grief and anxiety which you had 
occasioned her ; often, Richard, have you received 
her forgiveness on condition that you would amend ; 
but as often have you returned to your old haunts 
and habits. But remember, this is the last time 
you can sue for pardon ; the only opportunity which 
remains for your repentance : let me, therefore, 
entreat, implore, beseech you, to turn from the error 
of your ways. From this moment, Richard, begin to 
lead a new life. Reflect, repent, before it is too late. 
Can you, will you, dare you, engage to grant this — 
your poor mother s last, her only request ? And oh, 
remember that I am going to die ; to leave you for 
ever. Yes, Richard, I shall this night join your dear 
departed father in heaven. To-morrow you will not 
have a parent to care for you ; to-morrow you will 
be an orphan. Yes, Richard, to«morrow you will be 
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alone in the world, with none to counsel, none to suc- 
cour, none to defend you. Are you, then, prepared 
to grant my request ? Will you, dare you, promise 
me to change your life ? But, Richard, reflect, con- 
sider well, what you are about to say. Remember 
that it is your dying mother s entreaty, and the en- 
gagement now made to her, will receive all the solem- 
nity, all the sanctity, all the obligations of a death-bed. 
Remember that this is my last admonition, and my 
final reproof; and this finished, all my earthly 
engagements cease. From this night I shall have 
done with this world. Time tarries not ; eternity is 
near : will you, then, Richard, promise me before I 
take leave of you for ever ?" And then pausing for a 
few moments in expectation of his reply, she con- 
tinued with emphasis, ^'May God direct your de- 
cision. 

After struggling for a minute or two with intense 
emotion, the pent up fountain of his agonised feelings 
found relief in a flood of burning tears which streamed 
down his pallid cheeks, and he gasped — 
^^ Mother! dear mother! I will promise." 

Inunediately the expiring parent calmly closed her 
eyes, and then — as if to ratify the engagement of the 
prodigal in the presence of his family and in the sight 
of Heaven — she softly whispered, — 
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'^Eichard has promised/' and imperceptibly the 
wheels of life stood still, the purple current ceased to 
tinge the quivering lip, the immortal spirit had fled, 
and soon the scene became hushed and dreary as the 
tomb. 
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THE POACHER'S STORY. 

A LiTTi^E after midnight, daring the month of October, 
18 — , I was aroused out of my slumbers by the 
tinkling of the night-bell. The sound was not the 
ordinary, quick, forcible ring, which portends the 
haste and emergency of *' calling the doctor up ;" the 
pull appeared to have been either by a child, or else 
some one half afraid of disturbing the family — a kind 
of timid, hesitating ring, so soft and gentle as to 
occasion but a momentary vibration, when the listener 
was left to coi\jecture whether the bell had really 
been rung, 9r the impression on his ear was the effect 
of disturbed sensation — of use and habit. Scarcely, 
however, had a minute elapsed, when another vibra- 
tion, of the same gentle and undecisive character, 
broke the stillness of the ^^ midnight hour." This 
time my faithful, trusty servant heard—- or, as she 
afterwards said, thought she heard the bell, and 
hastened to the window. 
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At the distance of a few yards from the door stood 
a form, which the light barely sufficed to distinguish 
as human ; and upon her making the usual inquiry, 
" What is it V* a voice scarcely audible replied — 

" Is the doctor at home V 

When the servant answered in the affirmative, the 
stranger added — 

^^ I want to speak to him, and I'll do it here.** 

" What is your name V 

" Never mind that," replied the man ; '' you don't 
know me." 

Without delay I dressed, and proceeded to the 
street-door. Upon opening it, however, I was some* 
what surprised to find that the disturber of my 
repose was not present. I looked around in every 
direction, so far as the darkness would permit, but 
could not perceive any one. 

'^ A hoax r I ejaculated, and was just closing the 
door, when a gentle tap apprised me that some one 
was at the other side. 

" Who's there ?" I sternly demanded. " What do 
you want ?" 

^^ Doctor," replied a voice, in a soft and subdued tone. 

I again opened the door, and confronted a short, 
square-built man, dressed in the usual manner of the 
agricultural labourers. 
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*< Doctor," he repeated, '^you must come away 
directly to Cooshat Yat«" 

** To where ?" said L 

"To Conshat Yat," replied he; "just as you 
enter the common." 

"Oh, I understand,*' said I; "you mean the 
cottage at the end of Sir James Tyreman's planta- 
tion r 

" Yes," answered the man ; " but come directly." 

He disappeared immediately, and I was left alone : 
the darkness shrouded every object at the distance of 
a few feet from the door. 

Although every circumstance in connection with 
this midnight summons wore a mysterious aspect-^ 
the peculiar ringing of the bell — the man*s refusal to 
give his name — ^his stealthy and reserved demeanour, 
and, above all, the locality to which I was directed — 
yet, duty, stem professional 'duty, allowed of no hesi- 
tation. Yery soon I bestrode my old, trusty mare, 
and started on an unenviable journey of upwards of 
six miles. 

To the members of my profession, and such of them 
as reside in rural districts, a summons during the 
night, on a journey of six or seven miles, in darkness, 
or even tempest, is not generally associated with inde- 
cision or alarm. Accustomed as we are to the roughs of 

T 
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life— inured to the harass of day and night labour — to 
want of rest, of food, and of every domestic comfort — 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather at all hours, 
and at aU seasons — ^wending our weary way, some- 
times over mountains and amidst precipices, alone and 
unprotected — ^leaving home at midnight, or returning 
at ^* early dawn" — ^it will naturally be supposed that 
use and halnt would have so far familiarized me with 
Such engagements as to render it matter of little con- 
cern. Under ordinary circumstances such would have 
been the case ; but the present were unusual and 
dubious, and in spite of the firmest resolutions, pre* 
sentiments would flit across the mental tablet, and 
busy imagination conjure up associations untoward 
and perplexing. Once fairly started, however, and 
my old favourite in her accustomed canter, mile afiter 
mile was quickly told, and in little more than half an 
hour she brought me to* the l>eginning of the planta- 
tion; and in a few minutes more the wood was 
cleared, and the cottage threw its enlivening light 
across the road. 

Upon my arrival at the rude wicket which entered 
the little garden in front of the house, great was my 
surprise to find some one lay hold of the bridle, at 
the same time a voice, which I recognised to be that 
of the messenger, said, — 
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*' m tak^ the maroy doctor, if you'll get off here :" 
and whilst I was preparing to dismount, he continued, 
— ^^ Open the door, Bessy, and let the doctor see in," 
evidently addressing himself to some one in, or near 
the cottage. 

The door of the cottage opened noiselessly, whilst 
the reflection from within was obstructed by the form 
of a female, who I then perceived had been outside 
the door when the man addressed himself to Bessy. 

^' Step this way, sir," said a gentle and timorous 
voice. ^^ Step this way, if you please, sir :" and fol- 
lowing the voice, I entered the house. 

She conducted me through the first apartment, 
and across a narrow passage, into a back room. I 
then observed that the light had proceeded from the 
latter, as neither fire nor candle were in the front 
room. After closing the door, my conductor ad- 
vanced towards the further end of the apartment, and 
said, — 

** Now, Joseph, here's the doctor." 

The air of tidiness which pervaded the entire 
abode ; the evidence of studied, yet frugal manage- 
ment, which every way prevailed, struck me as pecu- 
liarly pleasing, and forced the deduction that the in- 
mates had *^ seen better days." 

Upon approaching the bed, I perceived that it 
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contained a tall, bony-looking man, apparently about 
thirty years of age, with a determined cast of connte- 
nance, his features expressing endurance and reso- 
lution. 

** Are you ill ?" inquired I, (for no sign of pain or 
uneasiness showed itself in his manly face). 

" No, doctor," he replied, " I am not ill ; but I have 
happened an accident. — Turn down the bed-clothes, 
Bessy,'' he continued, addressing himself to the 
female who had conducted me into the apartment. 

I immediately obsenred that the nature of the 
accident was fracture of the pattella, or knee-pan. 

" How have you got this ?" inquired I. 

" Why, doctor," replied the man, *' if you will sit 
dowD, I will tell you ; for you tmll have to know all 
about it, and may as well at the first." 

His wife here left the room, and my patient, modu- 
lating his voice to a kind of half- whisper, began: — 

** You see, doctor, they watch so close during the 
moonlight, and there are so many of them astir, it is 
quite impossible to do any good." 

This was delivered with a kind of confidential ex- 
pression of countenance, implying a reposing of trust 
in the hearer, and although rather abrupt, yet it con- 
veyed at once an understanding, and divulged the 
speaker's ^' calling." 
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" Oh !" I rejoined, "you are a Poacher then ?" 

" Why, partly so/' replied the man ; " but I will 
teU you." 

" It matters little," I interrupted, ^' respecting par- 
ticulars at the present. My duty is to attend to the 
injury without delay, otherwise more serious conse- 
quences may ensue." 

The latter obsenration was intended to prevent the 
occurrence of any excitement attendant upon talking, 
as he seemed disposed to enter into matters which 
were unconnected with my professional senrices. I 
then opened the room door, and directed his wife to 
prepare everything requisite in the form of bandages, 
&c,f whilst I proceeded to adjust the fracture. A short 
time sufficed for me to secure the broken knee-pan 
temporarily, intending to place it in the proper appa- 
ratus the following morning. After a few moments' 
silence, my patient said : — 

" I was telling you, doctor, how this accident hap- 
pened" — and without my expressing consent, he con- 
tinued. ^^Now that the keepers watch so plagua- 
tion sharp during the shiny nights, we determined 
upon trying the phosphorus plan, and the night was 
so deucedly dark that no one would ever have supposed 
that any thing was going on. We had just got fairly 
started in a clover fog beyond the plantation, which 
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ought (o have been broken weeks ago, only they have 
kept it to harbour the birds, when Bill thought some 
one was coming over the gate, and immediately 
lettiog fall his comer of the net, he seized hold of one 
of the dogs, and covered up the light; whilst I 
snatched up the other, and wn^ped my jacket round 
her. We then set off as fast as we could, making for 
the turnpike, and just as I was getting oyer the low 
wall, at the bottom of thd field, some stones fell off, 
and down I came immediately. I heard something 
crack, and my leg became useless. I, however, laid 
still, and called Bill in an under-tone of voice. He 
came back to me, and listening fw a few moments to 
hear if any one was following, and finding all was 
quiet, he took me upon his back, and after landing me 
in the house, he set off for you : and you see, doctor," 
he continued, ^^ we want to keep things quiet, and 
thought we could trust you." 

" Your secret is perfectly safe with me," I answered, 
^^ but are you sure that the gamekeepers were not 
after you T 

"Quite sure," rejoined he. "There never was 
any person at all ; but when the wind's strong from 
the north the far plantation-gate swings, and this 
caused the alarm." 

I now prepared to take my departure, and insisting 
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upon the limb being kept perfectly quiet, and in one 
position, told him that I should see him the following 
day. 

Upon entering the front apartment, I was accosted 
by his wife, who anxiously inquired if there was any 
immediate danger, or if her husband required any 
particular kind of diet. I replied that there was no 
danger to be apprehended with care, and that his diet 
might be ordinary, but without ale, wine, or spirits. 

'* Thank you, sir," she meekly answered ; " Joseph 
never takes any of these things : he is not a drinker." 

At this moment the outer door gently opened, and 
a voice, which I at once recognised as that of the 
messenger, said — 

*^ I'll bring the doctor's mare, Bessy." 

^^ May we depend upon your not naming this acci- 
dent, doctor ?" said the poacher s wife, " for it is very 
desirable that it should not be known. I feel 
ashamed," she continued, **to confess myself the 
wife of a poacher ; but circumstances over which I 
had no control have made me so. Joseph is a kind 
and affectionate husband, and I feel extremely anxious 
that he should recover as soon as possible : he endea- 
vours hard for his family ; and I hope we shall be 
able to pay you as soon as your attendance is no longer 
required." 
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I replied as soothingly as I could, and told her to 
bear with fortitude the present misfortune* 

^^ Ah, doctor, she answered, '^ I have been taught 
fortitude and resignation in a severe school. But 
trouble and annoyance have weakened my powers of 
endurance. The chord so long, so tensely strung, 
must, sooner or later, be snapped in two. Trouble, 
doctor," she added, " destroys slowly — ^very slowly, 
but surely." 

A gentle tap at the window announced that my 
horse was ready, and I made the best of my way to- 
wards the garden- gate. The wicket opened as I 
approached; and then, for the first time, I was ena- 
bled to see the mare, with Bill holding the bridle. — 
As I was placing my foot in the stirrup to mount, his 
hand gently touched my arm, as he said— 

^' If you'll get on, doctor, and leave the bridle to 
me, rU see you safe upon the high-road." 

Gladly I accepted the offer, for the darkness was 
such as to utterly prevent my seeing any object a 
few feet distant. 

" It's desperate dark," remarked my conductor, in 
a low voice, as he led me towards the plantation-gate ; 
" but," said he, " if you were once on the high-road, 
you would do." 

In a few moments the sound of the mare's footsteps 
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convinced me that we had gained the turnpike, and 
requesting the man to let go the bridle, I hastily bade 
him ^^ good-night ;" and letting the old favourite have 
her head, she conveyed me safely home. 

As I approached my own door, the clock of an 
adjacent church proclaimed the hour of three ; and 
dark and dreary as was the occasion, yet there were 
recollections associated with my night's adventure of 
sufficient interest to excite feelings of satisfaction and 
requital. 

" Well," thought I, " I am safe home, and in 
good time. I felt reluctaut to go, yet the occasion 
was urgent ; and such incidents tend to increase our 
knowledge of the world, to extend our sphere of 
observation, and to give us an insight into the myste- 
rious empire of human ingenuity. The phosphorus 
plan," thought I ; " why, really, is phosphorus applied 
to the purposes of poaching V And thus originated 
study and conjecture, which the influence of '^ tired 
nature's sweet restorer " alone perfectly subdued. I 
was in bed, and in forgetfulness, for some time, when 
a loud noise suddenly awoke me. 

« What is it ?" I replied. « What's wanted ?" But 
no one answered. 

Surely the occurrence of the previous night had 
disturbed the wonted composure of sleep. I had 
u 
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been dreaming of keepers, and poachers, and all the 
associations of a midnight encounter. Again I 
slept; but just as the solemn monitor of the 
neighbouring church commenced recording the flight 
of time, I awoke, and found it nine. The time for 
reverie and cogitation had gone by — that bewitching 
time between sleep and wakefulness, when we feel 
disposed to commune with images and phantasms — 
that time, of all others, congenial to ^'castie- 
building." 

The ordinary avocations of the day were speedily 
ushered , in, and the routine of professional engage- 
ments tended to erase the more Tiyid recollections of 
the midnight adventure, yet my mind reverted fre- 
quently and forcibly to the interview with the Poacher 
at ^' Coushat Yat," and I felt an anxiety to know his 
eventful history, — ^for eventful it evidently was, from 
the deportment of both the man and his wife. That 
he was not one of the common abandoned and idle 
characters, who resort to contraband practices from the 
mere influence of a depraved and idle nature — ^not one 
of those who, if not filching hares, pheasants, and 
partridges, unscrupulously betake themselves to the 
hen-roost, or even the unprotected sheep upon the 
farmer s common, was evident to me. I could not 
believe that the husband of the gentle and aflectionate 
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Bessy was alias a robber. No, this could not be. — 
Poacher he undoubtedly was ; and discreditable as 
the occupation is, yet I felt persuaded that he was so 
under some kind of extenuating circumstances, and 
consequently I longed for the opportunity of acquiring 
the necessary information. 

It was after mid-day when I started for the habi- 
tation of the Poacher ; and as I journeyed thither, I 
overtook upon the road one of Sir James Tyreman's 
under gamekeepers. Having previously known him, 
I hesitated not to enter into conversation respecting 
the weather, the crops, &C., and then took occasion to 
inquire the name of the person who lived in the 
cottage at the common-gate. 

" Oh," replied the keeper, ** I really don't know, sir, 
much about them; they only came there about 
two years since. They call them Watson. — 
Joe Watson, the man is generally called. He works 
at datal-work: he is employed by most of our 
farmers, and a good hand they say he is ; but Sir 
James has given Perkins orders to keep an eye upon 
him. There is a report that Joe has a companion or 
two not to be trusted where game is. His wife, how- 
ever, I scarcely ever saw. They keep a cow or two, 
and I believe she sends butter every week to your 
market: but nobody seems to know much about 
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them. Some folks think that they have come down 
in the world, and so taken yon place until they can 
do better." 

'* Have they any family V inquired I. 

" Only a little girl, about four years old," replied 
the man. ^' She is always dressed uncommonly tidy." 

By this time we had arrived at a passage into the 
plantation, and my companion, as he laid his hand 
upon the gate, respectfully bid me ^' good-morning." 
Returning the compliment, I struck the old mare into 
a canter, and not long afterwards alighted at the 
wicket belonging to the Poacher's cottage. 

Whatever prepossession I had entertained in &YOur 
of the Poachers wife on my previous interview, 
greatly was it enhanced by this, my second visit. — 
Instead of meeting with an individual such as the 
vnfe of a person accustomed to nocturnal depredations 
might naturally be supposed to be — instead of a 
female of abandoned mien — one whose looks and con* 
versation indicate a familiarity with prevarication, and 
the associations of crime, I now met with a woman 
of genteel and graceful deportment — one whose 
manners at once stamped her of a class above that 
in which she now appeared. 

Upon making the usual inquiries, as I entered the 
cottage, respecting her husband, she replied — 
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^' Thank you, sir, he is quite as well as I expected ; 
indeed, much better ; for I did not anticipate that the 
pain would subside so soon after the fracture was 
reduced." 

** Oh, yes," I answered ; "but really your husband 
did not appear to 8u£Fer much pain. He did not make 
any complaint." 

"Why, no, sir," she replied; "perhaps not. I 
can assure you that he had su£Pered much, previous to 
your arrival. But then he has such command over 
himself that if he determined not to complain, he 
could restrain his feelings. One thing," she added, 
" may I calculate upon from you, sir ? and that is, not 
to name the circumstance." 

" Certainly not,*' I answered. " You are quite 
safe. Give yourself no uneasiness on that subject.'' 

With this she led the way into the room where the 
patient lay. He expressed himself easy and comfort- 
able, and hesitated to have the temporary bandages 
removed. 

I assured him that his own interest demanded the 
application of proper apparatus. 

He then submitted, and the knee was placed in the 
ordinary position. 

Shortly afterwards, I was preparing to take my 
departure, when he inquired — 
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" Are you going, doctor ?" 

^^ There is no necessity for my remaining longer 
with you," I replied. 

*'But," he added, "I thought you would have sit 
a while, and given every instruction to Bessy, who 
will be in very shortly." 

" The only instruction which I can give," answered 
I, ^' is, that you keep the limb perfectly quiet, and 
the best advice, that you make yourself content, and 
avoid repining." 

" Why, yes, sir," said he, " it is all very well 
talking about contentment, and not repining; but 
very difficult to act so. Contentment will not make 
amends for what I have undergone. Contentment 
will not provide for the wants of a family, nor will it 
enable a man to redeem lost time. Ah, indeed, be 
content ! why, doctor, if you knew why I came into 
this situation ; if you knew what brought me here ; 
you would scarcely expect me to be content. But 
never mind ; ^ bide and hear^ is my motto. Excuse 
me, doctor," he continued ; '^ every man s weak 
sometimes, and I think I am so now." 

" Compose yourself, my good man," I interposed. 
" Do refrain from every thing likely to disturb the 
healing process in your knee. Do compose yourself 
and at some future time I will gladly hear whatever 
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you may feel inclined to communicate respecting your 
history." 

" I am quite composed," replied Watson, " I will 
go by your directions ; but if you will hear me now, 
I will tell you what made me a Poacher." 

As the poor man appeared extremely anxious to 
imburden his mind, and explain the circumstances 
connected with his present calling, I consented to 
resume my seat, upon condition that he would speak 
calmly. 

'^ My father," he began, ^' was a farmer, and lived 

upon land partly his own, in the county of ^ he 

had two sons, and three daughters. I and my brother 
were brought up to work at the farm. Two of my 
sisters worked with us. The other, who was always 
delicate, was brought up with a maiden aunt. We 
lived comfortable and happy together, until times 
came dovm, and farming got bad, when, finding that 
the farm would not support us all, my brother and I 
cast lots who should go to service. The lot fell upon 
me. The girls also cast lots, and my second sister 
was thrown out with me. She hired into the squire's 
family to be head dairy-maid ; and I went also to 
manage his farming. It was a bitter parting, doctor ; 
but the hall was only three miles from home, and 
therefore we felt the separation less. After we had 
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been there little more than a year, I married the 
lady's-maid — my present wife — and took a cottage in 
the village. We lived happy together ; and sixteen 
months afterwards my little girl was bom. By this 
time I was perfectly satisfied with my new manner of 
life. I looked upon the cottage, with Bessy and the 
child, as my true home, and used to vigit only at my 
father s. I wished for no more than I then enjoyed. 
My days were spent in attending to my master*s 
land, and my evenings over my own fire-side. 

'* One evening, towards the latter end of harvest- 
time, as I returned from the Hall, which was about a 
mile from the village, I saw a man sitting by the side 
of a hedge, in one of our fields. Upon coming nearer, 
I perceived that it was my next-door neighbour. He 
seemed quite confused when I asked him what he was 
after, and did not answer for some moments. I now 
observed that he had a hare in his hand, which 
had just been taken out of a snare. 

" ' William,' said I, ' why, certainly you have not 
turned poacher!' 

'^ He then got upon his feet, and taking hold of my 
hand — 

" ' Oh, Joseph !' said he, ' if you only will not 
name it — if you will only keep it secret — I'll do any- 
thing for you in my power.' 
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*^ After telling him, freely, my mind, and warning 
him against the consequences, I promised never to 
name the circumstance. I then took hold of the 
hare, whilst he put on his coat^ and we went toge- 
ther towards home. Just as we left a little green 
lane, which opens into the village, Styles, the game- 
keeper, came over the hedge just behind us. 

" * That's nicely done, honies,' said he. 

^' Poor William was making for running away, but 
I laid hold of his arm. 

"* Bonny lads you are !' continued Styles. ^I've 
looked for you for some time ; but every dog has his 
day. Let's see how she's for age away, Watson ;' at 
the same time taking the hare out of my hand. 

" You cannot believe, doctor," said my patient, 
*' what a state I was in. At last I said — 

« ' Why, Styles, to tell you the truth—' 

^' * Oh,' said he, ^ never mind the trutib to-night ; 
it's getting late. We will hear the truth afterwards. 
Good-night, neighbours !' — and with this he returned 
in the direction of the Hall. 

" That night," said the Poacher, •* I never slept, 
and poor Bessy noticed my uneasiness ; but I put her 
off with some excuse. 

^* In the morning I got up before my usual time, 
and, on my road to the Hall, called at William's house. 

X 
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^' His poor mother said he had been out all night, 
— she supposed at the ^ Bay Horse.' ^ I wonder, 
Joseph/ she said, ' that the squire does not take the 
license from that house. To think that they keep the 
doors open all night, and encourage silly folks to 
waste their money ; and/ she added, ^ I wish you 
would give William a talking to ; he would take 
notice of what you said.' 

^^ Seeing the great probability was that William had 
taken off, I determined upon seeing my master before 
the gamekeeper had done so, and telling him the 
whole truth. 

^'Accordingly, after attending to some farming 
matters, I went to the Hall, and inquired if the master 
was up. 

" * No,' replied the footman, * but if you'll sit down 
in the servants'-hall, he'll not be long.' 

" I then informed him of my wish to see the squire 
the first thing. 

« * Oh,' said he, ' Fll take care of that.' 

'^ After waiting for some time, I asked the butler, 
who came in, if the master was up. 

" * Up V replied he ; ' why he has been with the 
gamekeeper, in the study, for the last half-hour.' 

'' I now saw that I was done ; that the footman had 
favoured Styles, and that he had told his tale first. — 
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By-and-bye the bell roog, and the butler came in and 
told me that the master wanted to see me in the study. 
Upon entering, the first thing that I saw was Styles, 
with the hare in his hand, whilst a number of snares 
were laid upon the table. 

^'Mr. Mattison, for that was the squire's name, 
could scarcely speak for passion. His face was 
purple with rage. After walking quickly up and 
down the room, he stopped suddenly, and said, — 

** * "Well, Mr. "Watson, so you have taken to poach- 
ing?' 

" ' No, sir, I have not,' I replied ; * but, if you wiU 
allow me, I will tell you the whole truth.' 

''^Confound the truth,' shouted the squire. I'll 
hear none of your truth. You rascal, hold your 
tongue.' And then he began walking fast up and 
down the room again. After a few minutes' silence — 

" *Well, Styles,' said the squire, * repeat your evi- 
dence in his presence.' 

^'Here the gamekeeper stated that he had been 
after us for long ; how many times he had watched 
in the green lane; and how, at last he caught us 
drawing the snares; and that the hare was warm 
when he took her out of my hand ; that he had searched 
William's house, and found all these snares, as well as 
a small hand-net and a great many more particulars, 
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quite false. I codid not bear to hear him utter snch 
barefaced lies, aad was about stopping him, when Mr . 
Mattison said, — 

<' < Well, it requires no examination : the case is as 
clear as noon-day. Away you go, Mr. Watson, and 
finish that little job in the stack-yard, and then go 
home, and come when I send for you.' 

^^ You cannot conceive, doctor," said my patient, 
'^ the state of my mind. I felt almost mad with rage 
and disappointment, at the very idea of being so com- 
pletely 8old : but it brought poor Bessy's words to my 
mind, when she told me that Mr. Mattison had often 
said he had rather any one shot a servant, or even 
himself, than a hare or a pheasant. I did not remain' 
upon the premises many minutes after finishing the 
job in the stack-yard, but hastened home to tell my 
wife the sad news. Poor thing ! she bore it better 
at first than I expected. She did not upbraid me, 
but said I ought to have informed her the night 
before, as she felt convinced that something particular 
pressed upon my mind, and never liked to be kept in 
the dark. We then sat down together to plan and 
contrive how Mr. Mattison could be got to hear the 
truth. Whilst we were thus engaged, the door 
opened, and in came the butler. 

^^^This is a bad job, Watson,' said he; ^but I 
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wonder that you ever thought of snaring when you 
knew how severe master is about his game. I have 
brought your wages, with a quarter in advance, and 
you are to leave the cottage in the beginning of next 
week.' 

^* At this, poor Bessy's heart sunk within her, and 
she began to &et and cry in a way which cut me to 
the very quick. 

" * Never mind, Bessy,' said I, * the truth will be 
known some day. Styles will not be long at the 
Hall : his false swearing will come out ; his conscience 
will never allow him to go on long ; and with all our 
trouble, we can boast of a clear conscience.' 

«« ' What !' said the butler, ' did you not kill the 
hare?' 

^^ ^ No more than you did,' answered I. 

^^ ^ Bless me !' said he, ^ what a pity that you did 
not see master first.' 

"'"Well, never mind,' I replied, * there's a wide 
world before us ; and if I only have my health, I 
don't fear of being able to support my family.' 

" Two days afterwards, my father's waggon was at 
the door, to remove our furniture ; but poor Bessy 
could not bear to assist. She was ill, very ill, and my 
sister took her home the night before, together with 
the child. 
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<< We found my ficither and his fiamily unchanged. 
They believed in my innocence, and treated us kindly. 
Indeed, they nursed Bessy like a child. 

" Now again, doctor," continued he, after a few 
moments' silence, ^^ I found my father's house my 
home, and set to work at the farm in good earnest. 
My wife also assisted in the household work, and did 
anything she could. We again lived happy; and, 
had it not been for the recollection of our vnrongs, 
might never have regretted leaving Squire Mattison. 
But fate still hung over us. One Sunday, as my 
father, mother, and Bessy, were returning home from 
the village church, they met the squire and his 
gamekeeper. Styles walked on. 

'^ ^ Good morning,' said Mr. Mattison, in the way 
he had been accustomed to do.; and after my father 
had touched his hat, and returned the compliment — 

'^ ^ Oh, Watson,' said the squire, calling him to one 
side, ^ pray how long do you intend to harbour that 
poaching son of yours V 

" * My poaching son V replied my father. * I never 
had a poaching son, sir.' 

" * Nonsense !' replied the squire ; * you old men 
are easily gulled ; but I tell you what, Watson, you 
will keep him too long in the neighbourhood.' 

^( « Never you mind that,' answered my father ; for 
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the old man was nettled, and cared little for the 
squire. 

" * Well, well, Watson,' said Mr. Mattison, * do 
your own way ! but let me tell you, that my keepers 
will be getting hold of him again, and then they will 
not let him off so quietly.' 

^^ My father made no reply, but hastened home^ 
wards. 

^^ Poor Bessy heard the former part of the conTer* 
sation, and, oh, doctor, it stung her to the quick. — 
Yes, sir, she often repeated the squire's words — Hhat 
poaching son of yours.' But time wore on, and the 
feunily continued to treat us kindly. 

^' The following spring, Mr. Johnson, a neighbour 
of ours, died, and soon afterwards his widow applied 
to my father for me to take the management of the 
farm. This appeared a very favourable opportunity, 
and poor Bessy was delighted at the prospect. We 
soon got agreed, and I arranged to go the following 
week. 

" The evening before I had to enter, however, Mrs. 
Johnson sent for me, and, with tears in her eyes, told 
me that she could not fulfil the agreement, as Mr. 
Mattison had sent his steward to say, that if she 
hired Joseph Watson, she must lea^e his farm. 

^' This was again a sad disappointment to us all. 
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but most SO to my wife, who had a great desire to 
relieve my father of the burden, and had hoped to 
have had once more a home of her own. Poor Bessy ! 
she could scarcely bear up against this additional 
misfortune. 

'^I comforted her with the assurance that fate 
would smile upon us after all. But, doctor," he added, 
"to this day she says,, good-naturedly — 'Fate has 
never smiled yet, Joseph.' 

" As Mrs. Johnson was forbid to engage me, on 
pain of leaving her farm, we considered amongst our- 
selves, and at length my brother offered to leave 
home, that we might remain. He determined, there- 
fore, upon taking the situation, and applied to Mrs. 
Johnson, who appeared glad to accept the offer, and 
they entered into an agreement for one year. 

"The next morning the steward again called 
upon Mrs. Johnson, and told her that the squire 
would not allow her to engage either of old "William's 
sons. 

From this time revenge took possession of my 
mind. I determined to destroy all the game in my 
power, and, in this determination, began to kill 
every head of game that I possibly could. The 
first season I sold seven pounds' worth, chiefly hares 
and pheasants ; but I soon found it difficult to pro- 
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cure them. I had exhausted our own farm, and one 
or two adjoining freeholds ; but the preserves I could 
not manage. I was ignorant of the proper methods 
used by professed poachers, and began to be dis- 
heartened. 

^' It then occurred to me that I had heard Styles 
speak of a book called. the Chdde^ which he had 
taken from a poacher, and naming the matter to a 
retired mail-coach guard, he said — 

^' ^ I'll soon get you the Guide^ but on condition 
that you never name it to any one :' and shortly 
afterwards he placed the Poachers Guide in my hands. 
The contents really surprised me. I now knew, for 
the first time in my life, that poaching was a regular 
trade. 

^^ ^ About this time I received a letter, directed 
in an unknown hand, signed ' W. J.' 

^' ' It is from poor William Jackson, no doubt,* 
said Bessy, upon perusing the contents. 

'Mt stated that near the place where the writer 
lived, there was a little freehold to let — a house, 
garden, and eight acres of land, and plenty of 
work in the neighbourhood ; and urged me to go im- 
mediately, and see after it. Neither my wife nor my 
family offered any opposition, and two days after- 
wards I arrived at the village named in the letter. — 

Y 
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In passing the ale-bouse called the ^ Hunters Home,' 
I was accosted by Bill, who told me how glad he was 
that I had come, and that through the interest of a 
former for whom he worked, he could insure me the 
take. The owner was a small farmer, whose fore-elders 
had enclosed the land from the waste, and so, in 
course of time, became the rightful possessors. We 
soon agreed, and a few weeks afterwards I was snugly 
settled in this cottage. 

^^ I soon found that Jackson was influenced by the 
same spirit which actuated me — ^namely, that of 
revenge. He assured me that he never was guilty of 
poaching before that unfortunate night, and that he 
never would have set a snare but for Styles, who had 
annoyed him frequently, by shooting his favourite 
cats, and whenever he had named the matter to him, 
he had only laughed, and said — 

" ' You must shoot hares.' 

'' The hare which he caught that night was the 
only one, and it had destroyed everything in his 
garden, and even barked the trees. He said he 
knew it, and marked it's track. 

" "We now commenced reading the Guide^ and soon 
became perfect at the trade." 

"And do you really say," interrupted J, "that a 
book is published for the instruction of poachers V* 
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" Published !" replied he. " Yes, and sold very 
extennvely too. Certainly you cannot procure it 
openly ; it must be through some one connected with 
the business. If you want one^ doctor, I'll soon get 
you one. It will show you what game really is ; who 
it belongs to ; who made the game laws, and for what 
purpose ; and everything connected with the killing 
of game." 

" Thank you," I replied, " but I don't feel disposed 
to countenance in any way illegal pursuits, not even 
by buying a book ; and you must know that in fol- 
lowing such practices you are breaking the laws of 
your country; taking that which is not your own, 
and risking fines and imprisonment." 

"It is all very well, doctor,'' replied Watson, 
'' talking about breaking the laws of our country. 
No man would scorn more than myself to break the 
laws of his -country, and no man feels more anxious to 
live honestly ; but when a law is made expressly for 
one set of men, and unjust and unreasonable use is 
made of that law, and the poor man is oppressed by 
the rich, and made to support game for the gratifica- 
tion and amusement of his betters ; besides, doctor," 
he added, " you forget the havoc and destruction the 
game makes with the farmer's crops. Why, I have 
seen as many as forty hares, besides scores of rabbits, 
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feeding in a field of four or five acres, on Mr. Matti- 
son s estate, many a time. And here, on Sir James 
Tyreman's they are as rank as trees. You would 
know poor Charles Coles, who left a farm here last 
May-day. He told me that he had worked soon and 
late, and made his family work hard too, but that the 
farm had beggared him entirely, owing to the game. 
I know for a fact, that in one six acres-field, sown with 
wheat, he did not reap a dozen stooks ; the hares and 
rabbits took it away bodily. And when he left, 
what do you think he had to do? Why, he actually 
paid six shillings and eightpence an acre to the in- 
coming tenant for the onstand of the very self same 
wheat his landlord's game had destroyed, besides rent, 
cesses, and taxes. Now, I ask you, doctor, what do 
you think that poor man will come to V 

" I really cannot say," I replied. 

"Why," said Watson, "either a poacher or a 
pauper he must become. No, no, doctor, don't you 
talk about the laws of a man's country being broken, 
when they are such laws as these. Why, look at 
what I have been brought to ! Look at my poor wife, 
— as honest and industrious a woman as ever breathed 
— what she is brought to — and look also at the num- 
ber of lives which are lost every year in protecting 
game ! and look at what protection leads too. Why, 
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I knew one of the most respectable tenants on Squire 
Mattison's estate, who lost his farm because the game- 
keeper wanted him to swear that he saw a poacher 
shoot a hare, when he really could not see what he 
fired at, he was at such a distance. But, doctor," 
said Watson, with emotion, ^' read the Guide^ read 
the Guide" 

*'You certainly advance very reasonable argu- 
ments against the game laws," said I, ^^ and doubtless 
they will, ere long, undergo some very considerable 
change -* but at present, Watson, it is the law of the 
land, and you are bound to obey it as such." 

" Stop, doctor," said he. " Who framed the game- 
laws ? whose purpose do they serve ? who administer 
them ? WTiy," he added, " the only persons interested 
in them framed them, and magistrates, county 
squires, petty landlords, who, whether they possess 
a tithe in their lands or not, it matters little, or 
whether they can count to twenty, so long as they 
can scrawl a name, enforce them. And violently and 
without mercy do these men administer the game- 

* Since that time the game-laws haye undergone some modification, 
but how far the change will be adrantageous is certainly questionable. 
It is greatly to be desired that such an oppressive and foolish law should 
be totally abolished. Its continuance is a crying disgrace to a flree and 
enlightened country like England, and unworthy a people who posseu so 
much liberality and Justness of sentiment.— Eo. 
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laws. They look upon the unfortunate wretch who 
picks up a rabbit for his starving fanuly, as a villain 
and a robber, and hunt him out of the country. They 
punish with far greater severity the poor man who 
knocks a hare on the head, than the rich man who 
gets drunk and almost takes his neighbour s life. I 
knew two men last winter, before your town magis- 
trates on the same day — one for robbing a pheasant's 
nest, the other for being drunk, and driving over a 
poor woman's ass, and afterwards ill-treating the 
owner. The drunken scoundrel was fined eleven 
shillings. The poor man, for taking the eggs, two 
pounds ten shillings and sixpence, and because he 
could not raise the money, was imprisoned for two 
months. These, doctor, are the laws which such as 
you tell a man to keep, because they are his country's. 
But I am going to a country, doctor, where no testy 
squire ruins a man to save his game; where a man's 
character is not taken away for killing a hare, or his 
family starved because he happened to fancy a worth- 
less rabbit. I am going," he repeated, " to take my 
wife and child to a land where no oppression like the 
game-laws exist ; and for that purpose I am now a 
poacher here. Jackson and I have determined to go 
to America as soon as we have sufficient funds. 
Bessy keeps the house, and finds her own and the 
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child's clothes, by the cows and poultry ; and my 
hand labour nearly pays the rent, and gets me wear- 
ing apparel ; whilst the game goes towards the fund 
for America : and, if all's well, in the course of 
another year or two, we shall get off. Jackson has 
only himself to keep : his mother died through grief 
not long after he left home, and she would have been 
starved if he had not sent her weekly all that he could 
raise." 

^' Is it possible," inquired I, ^^ that you can realize 
so much by the sale of game, as will pay your passage 
to America ?" 

" I hope so,*' replied he, " and something more. — 
Read the Guides doctor, and you'll see how it's done. 
The first season we came here, my share of the 
profits, after bu3dng dogs and nets, and the expenses 
of dog keep, was just twenty-two pounds six shil- 
lings. Last season we pocketed forty-seven pounds ; 
and this year we were starting well, if this unfortu- 
nate accident had not happened. The first six nights 
after pheasants came in, we got seventy-four ont of 
one wood — Belwood — and received for them seven 
pounds eight shillings. Our entire receipts, up to 
last night, are somewhere about eighteen pounds." 

'' Most astonishing !" said I to him. '' How do 
you procure the game in such abundance !" 
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^^Read the Chiide^ doctor," said Watson, signifi- 
cantly. 

I may here observe, '^ that although I never read 
the Poachers Guide, I became acquainted, through my 
patient, at subsequent interviews, with some of the 
methods used by the poachers, amongst which the 
phosphorus plan appears very ingenious. They pro- 
cure phosphorus in great quantities, and always have 
on hands a supply. When the nights are dark, (and 
Watson assured me that the darker the better — and 
even boisterous they preferred,) they rub the back 
part of the neck and shoulders of the dogs with phos- 
phorus, and as they are trained to range within a 
certain distance, they experience no difficulty in 
knowing when there is a '^ point," for the light ceases 
to move. They then drag the net over both dogs and 
birds, and rarely, indeed, one escapes. In running, 
he told me, that phosphorus was of the greatest use 
in making '' stops," which are small, square pieces of 
wood, dipped in phosphorus- water, then dried, and 
afterwards well rubbed with phosphorus. One of 
these stops is laid opposite every snare, so that in 
going to take them up, you see at once where they 
are. An incident, however, in the course of my 
initiation into the mysteries of the " moonlight art," 
I will relate as it occurred. 
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Whilst discoursing with my patient respecting the 
secrets of his calling, on one occasion, he said — 

^^ Open that closet door, doctor," at the same time 
pointing towards one in the room. 

I did so, but perceived nothing particular, except- 
ing some game-bags, sacks, and nets, which were laid 
at the flEurthest part of the closet, partly covered with 
shavings. 

Upon remarking that I could see nothing but what 
I have named, he said, in a low voice — 

« Barefoot !" 

Immediately a dark object appeared from under 
the sacks. 

He then called again Barefoot, and a noble- 
looking dog, of the rough greyhound breed, came 
forwards, and stood by the side of the bed ; and cer- 
tainly I never saw such a fine specimen of the kind 
before. His sinewy limbs, his stealthy movements, 
his black, glossy coat, and, above all, his intelligent 
countenance, which seemed lit up with an expression 
of affectionate concern at his master s position, struck 
me as exceedingly fine, and bespoke Barefoot a dog 
of no ordinary pretensions : and his was the poacher's 
account of his character. 

" We select," said Watson, " a certain field during 
the moonlight or starlight, and just after nightfiEdl 
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each takes an armfuU of snares, and goes ronnd tbe 
field on the outside, putting a snare down at every 
smout, and placing a ^' stop** opposite each. We then 
return home, if the field is not far distant, and about 
midnight return with "Barefoot," the sacks, and 
pinchers. As soon as we perceive that all*s right, we 
take hold of the old dog, and say, ^ Drive, Barefoot !' 
The next moment he steals away into the field, and 
commences work. If the night is calm, we soon 
hear the springing of the wires, and the cries ; and 
then set off round the field, the same as in putting the 
the snares down, and draw every one, whether struck 
or not. We again meet at the gate, or end of the 
field ; and, after standing still a few minutes, to let 
the dog get his wind, we say to him in the same 
way, * Fetch dead, Barefoot V — and ifi as often hap- 
pens, he has killed any before they reached the snares, 
he immediately steals away, and briags them one by 
one. We then make the best of our way home, and 
if we are at all likely to meet any one, Bsurefoot will 
either go through the hedge until they pass, or take 
a round a different way home. Sometimes we all 
separate, and reach home by different roads. If," 
continued Watson, '' the meet is some distance from 
home, wo look for a whin- house in a field, and take 
Barefoot and the sacks to it ; and after putting down 
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the Biiaree, return to the house, and lay down with 
the dog for a few hours. Or, we can take him on a 
moonlight or shiny night, where they do not watch, 
and whilst we put down the snares he will work in 
the fields around." 

I again expostulated with him on the dangerous 
nature of the employment, and told him that, sooner 
or later, they would be found out. 

" Not we," replied Watson. " You never hear of us 
going to the ale-house, or associating vdth other 
poachers. That's the way such things get out. Most 
of them are drunken, good-for-nothing fellows, with- 
out honour or honesty. They quarrel amongst them- 
selves, and so let each other out. When a man's in 
liquor, he scarcely ever keeps a secret. He gets 
into company, and, when off his guard, blawi. — 
We never expose anything connected with the trade, 
nor ever apply to a game-seller. Ours goes right 
away by the coach. I'll just tell you," said he, ^' how 
Styles got hold of the Guide, He was sittbg drinking 
one day in the * Bay Horse, when a young fellow 
came in for some liquor, and after sitting awhile, fell 
asleep. Styles kept his eye upon him, for he was 
suspected ; and when the landlady went down to draw 
another pint of ale, he took hold of one of his pockets, 
which looked bulky, and drew out the book. He 
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soon afterwards left the house, the yonng man being 

still asleep." 

* * * * * 

It only remains for me to record, that my patient 
eventually recovered, and I have no doubt returned to 
his former habits. I saw him, a short time after he 
had left his bed, when he repeated his determination 
to leave his native land, and that game should supply 
him with the means ; " for," he added, " how can I 
wish my wife and child to remain in a country where 
they have been injured and disgraced ? No, doctor, 
we will seek in another land that liberty to procure 
an honest livelihood which the laws of this have 
denied us. I will go to America and work there, and 
have little doubt if Providence gives me health, to be 
able one day to enjoy as much peace and happiness as 
those who have oppressed me here." 

In the spring of the third year from this time, an 
emigrant vessel sailed from Liverpool for New York, 
which contained amongst its passengers a Joseph 
Watson, with his wife and two children, doubtless 
the family who had resided in the cottage at the Com- 
mon Gate. 

Abhorrent to the feelings of society, as poaching 
justly is, yet it cannot be denied, that the game-laws 
contribute materially towards its existence. In hun- 
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dreds, nay thousands, of instances like Watson s, the 
arbitrary and indiscreet administration of the statute 
for the protection of game, originates its most formid- 
able enemies. * Cases are frequently occurring where 
the casual and unpremeditated destruction of a hare 
is visited with a cruel and despotic punishment; 
where a man is torn from his occupation and his 
family, and consigned to a prison for weeks or months, 
upon his liberation what is so likely to take pos- 
session of his mind as revenge ? He feels that he has 
been oppressed ; that the punishment was much too 
severe ; that his character is sacrificed, and his family 
injured : and then, how to retaliate upon his enemies 
becomes his natural impulse. ^' Revenge is sweet." 
He feels it so, and cherishes the principle. Step by 
step he advances in the enticing practice, until in the 
end he becomes a ruined and abandoned character. 
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THE SOLDIER'S DEATH-BED. 

The ministrations of the profession of medicine bring 
its members into the presence of the ^'King of 
Terrors/' under manifold and very opposite circum- 
stances. At one time the ^' insatiate archer" ap- 
proaches his victim through the intervention of 
tedious or insiduous indisposition. Day after day, 
the individual experiences the unceasing and irre- 
sistible conviction that he is ^' going to die ;"' and 
the solace of friendship, and the resources of art, are 
called into requisition to soothe the pillow of disease, 
and assuage the sorrows of death. 

On another occasion, the ^' shaft" flies sudden, un- 
pected, and fatal. In the midst of life, death 
arrests the active limb, the towering intellect, or the 
grovelling dolt, at the very moment when least antici- 
pated. 

At another time the enfeebled frame, ripe with age, 
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and tottering on the brink of the grave, is calmly and 
gently toppled into its final resting-place. 

But come death as it may, the circumstances at- 
tending its advent tend materially to influence its 
character. 

Who but feels keenly and forcibly the event of 
'^ sudden death ?" Who would not shrink from the 
anticipation of ^' violent death ?" Who can contem- 
plate without emotion the expiration of life in impo- 
tence and indigence— those fell associates of the 
tomb? 

** Then age and want, oh ! ill-matched pair ! 
Shew man was made to mourn.** 

And such was the character of the death-bed scene 
which the following narration will detail. 

J. H., aged sixty-eight, became a recipient of 
parish relief in February, 1832, and shortly after- 
wards he required my professional services. During 
my attendance upon him I was made acquainted with 
the following particulars respecting his history and 
end: — 

" I was bom," said he, " on the 10th of July, 
1765, close to the Borders of Scotland. My parents 
wore agricultural labourers, who rented three or four 
acres of land ; and with the produce of this, and the 
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greatest exertion and economy, tbey contrived to 
bring up a family of nine children, without ever be- 
coming burdensome to the parish, or troubling any 
one. 

^'I was the eldest boy, and after receiving the 
scanty schooling which it was in the power of my 
parents to give, they bound me an apprentice to a 
neighbouring shoemaker for the term of seven years. 
I continued to fulfil my duties to my master, and paid 
every attention to the business for the first four years, 
or upwards, when I unfortunately became acquainted 
with two young men of the village, whose characters 
were not such as either my master or parents 
approved of; and therefore they found fault with 
me, and insisted upon my breaking o£F the connection. 
This I would not do ; and the consequence was that 
I ran away from my master, and proceeded to New- 
castle. 

'' My companions soon joined me there ; when find- 
ing it impossible to procure employment of any kind, 
we determined upon travelling further southward. In 
the course of time we arrived in York — supporting 
ourselves on the way by begging. 

"Upon entering the city, which was the day 
before one of the great annual fairs, we met with a 
recruiting sergeant and his party, who were peram*- 
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bulatmg the streets. Tired of the kind of life which 
I was then leading, little persuasion was needed for 
inducing me to enlist ; and that very night found me 
in company with the sergeant, going from public- 
house to public-house, with a fold of gaudy ribbons 
tied round my hat. Drink was supplied by the sol- 
diers, and under its influence I soon forgot home and 
all its pleasures, and thought of nothing but ' war and 
glory.' 

A day or two afterwards I was sent up to London. 
The ' inspection soon took place ; and being taU and 
well-built — standing nothing below six feet, with 
strength in proportion — I was drafted into the — ^th 
regiment of cavalry, then about to proceed on foreign 
. service. 

" The toils and hardships which I had to bear, 
during the stay of the regiment in a tropical climate, 
I will pass over, and also the reason why I left the 
corps upon their return to England, as well as my 
after- life. These would be too tedious for you to 
listen to, doctor," said he ; '^ but," he continued, after 
a few moments' pause, I will begin again with my 
joining the infantry regiment previous to its embarka- 
tion for the Continent. 

^^ At the memorable time when Napoleon exclaim- 
ed — ^I go to measure myself against Wellington,' 
A 2 
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I belonged to the division which the gallant 
Picton commanded. I was one of those who were 
awoke oat of their sleep in Brussels on the night of 
the ^ fifteenth of June/ and was amongst the first who 
arrived at Quatre-bras. With the events of the 
^ sixteenth/ doctor, no doubt you are acquainted, and, 
therefore, I need not go over them again here ; but 
the mere mention of that terrible day makes my blood 
chill. I saw the Duke of Brunswick fall. He was 
leading us like a hero when he was struck down. A 
friend of mine, who entered the regiment when I did, 
fell just after the Duke : a ball entered his left breast 
and tore away the whole of his side. Poor fellow, I 
never saw him afterwards — for, as soon as a man 
falls, he's no more thought of. Our square was broken, 
and recovered over, and over again during tl\e after- 
noon, and not a man of us would have escaped if the 
divisions of Cooke, Maiiland, and Alton, had not 
come up and saved us. I say saved us, doctor, for 
the French, you know, were led by the brave Ney, 
and no English general could ever stand before him, 
unless he commanded superior numbers and had great 
odds on his side. He was a fearless fellow, and the 
French soldiery worshipped him next to Buonaparte. 
^^ Towards nightfall, whilst rallying after a tre- 
mendous shock of the French, which made the very 
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ground shake undw our feet, I rec^ved these two 
sabre cuts — at the same time ezposiBg two fearfal 
scars. One extending from the back part of the right 
shoulder down to the waist; the other, ahnost the 
whole length of the hip and thigh on the same side. 

^^It was close to the farm-house, and the confumon 
was so great, that I laid upon a dunghill along with 
others, who were badl j wounded, until early the next 
morning before we were recognised. Oh ! doctor, it 
was a terrible night, for what with the pain and 
loss of blood and the kicking and knocking about, I 
expected that every moment would be my last ; and, 
indeed, I wished it so, and more than once prayed 
for some one to put me out oi my misery. However, 
it was not to be so, and, in the course of time, I was 
so far recovered as to be able to move about with a 
crutch, but it was after I had been many weeks in 
the hospital at Brussels. 

^^ This ended my campaigning, for, as I was not 
likely to do any more good in the army, I was sent 
home, and was landed at Portsmouth. Then b^n 
the worst part of my troubles, for the length of my 
service fell short of the r^ulations of the Horse 
Guards, and I was discharged without a farthing pen- 
sion, nor have I ever received a farthing since. 

** Upon disembarking, T determined to make the 
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best of my way into the north, but nnfortnnately the 
little money which I had, soon run out, and before I 
arrived at Newcastle, I had to resort to what I had 
often said I never would, namely, begging. Yes, 
doctor, and this hurt me most of all. It was hard — 
very hard, to have to beg the necessaries of life, after 
spending the best part of it in the service of my 
country. But so it is, the poor soldier is taken into 
the battle-field, and so placed that he can neither 
flinch nor funk; and then he is hurried forward 
amongst the din and confusion of an engagement 
without either wish or motive. If he falls, there is 
nothing more heard of him ; if he lives, why ten to 
one he is left a cripple for life, and has to make his 
way afterwards as best he can." 

'^ Ah," I rejoined, ^^ perhaps he has afterwards to 
beg his bread through realms his valour saved V 

^' Too often, doctor — too often it is the case," said 
he. " I had a comrade, who was eight years with 
his regiment in the West Indies, and afterwards in 
the Peninsular wars, where, like me, he was maimed 
for life, and now, with a wife and five children, he 
subsists upon ^ stone breaking;' yes, stone breaking 
on the high- ways. This poor fellow was at Water- 
loo, and, like mine, his lot fell in a ^ square.' He was 
in the infantry which had to stand against the French 
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cuirassiers, when you remember, doctor, they rode 
right through the artillery and bang on to the squares 
behind. 

^'Poor Smith! he escaped almost to the last — 
although he was in the front line — ^when at length the 
French officers became furious, nay, mad, and rushed 
between the squares ydthout ever stopping for a mo- 
ment. In the last of these charges poor Smith 
received a desperate cut through the right shoulder, 
another in the neck, — which let his head fall to one 
side, — and a stab in the fleshy part of the thigh. 

^<He knew no more of the battle, nor how it 
ended ; but after enduring great pain and suffering at 
the hands of the doctors, he was discharged, cured — 
cured, doctor," he added, with a satirical expression 
of countenance, '' for ever earning his bread in an 
independent way, and made a beggar for life." 

As my patient became immediately excited, and 
displayed great rancour whenever he alluded to the 
trials of the soldier, and the miserable requital which 
his services too frequently receive, I endeavoured to 
prevent him detailing events attended with such 
recollections ; but, generally, nothing short of depar- 
ture could arrest his narration. 

On one occasion he burst forth, after referring to 
his age — 
A 3 
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^* Ah, doctor, here I lay on my death-bed, without 
a friend to close my eyes. Kept by the pariah — de- 
pending upon charity — ahnost without food to keep 
body and soul together— and with the certaintys 
when the breath is out of me, to be put into a hole 
like a dog — a pauper ; after haying served my king 
and country in many bloody engagements ; fought for 
them, bled for them, and all but died for them. — 
But," after a moment's pause, he continued— '* If 
I'd only died in my country's service, I would have 
been satisfied. Tes, doctor, bad as the battle-field is 
for a death-bed, what man of any spirit would not 
rather breathe his last there, than in a workhouse ? — 
Yes, yes, anything but the parish. Hunger is a sharp 
thorn, and I've felt it — and starvation is bad to bear ; 
but honour, doctor — ^there's where my greatest trouble 
lies : independence* is all I ever wished for ; and if I 
could have ended my dajrs without this desperate 
feeling, this terrible thought — dying on charity — 
why, I would care nothing about leaving the world at 
this moment ; but leaving it a pauper ! What a pity 
but some of those silly young fellows, who are now 
rushing out to Portugal to fight with Don Pedro 
against his brother, could just see me before they go; 
could see a living instance of a soldier's glory — ah ! 
and a dying one, too, doctor. If I had them here, I 
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could give them a sickening of warfare ; I would tell 
them tales of war enough to satisfy them, without 
ever seeing for themselves. But they are deceived 
and betrayed; they are told nothing but lies; 
nothing but false promises are made to them; 
and what surprises me the most of all is, doctor, that 
French and English are now joining hand and glove 
to fight against the Portuguese, when but a few years 
since they were fighting, ah ! and fighting like bull-dogs 
against each other ; but such must ever be the game of 
war. A few silly, thoughtless young men, led away 
by the glitter and flutter of banners, the noise of 
trumpets, and the cunning pretences of recruiting 
sergeants, are entrapped into what they never thought 
of; are made to shed blood — aye, and the blood of 
those who never injured them — who never knew 
them ; are made to throw away their lives like as 
many madmen ; — whilst the men who bring them to 
it, care no more for their deaths than if they had been 
dogs — ^nay, not half so much." 

I continued to visit the dying soldier, and adminis- 
tered whatever aid the resources of medicine afforded, 
bat such were exceedingly trivial. His once large 
and sinewy frame, capable of withstanding the 
greatest amount of privation and fatigue, had suc- 
cumbed to the advance of years, and the wear and 
tear of a hard lot. 
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His physical energies had become enervated, his 
constitution shattered, his courage subdued, his spirits 
broken ; and altogether he was but a wreck of God's 
noblest handywork — a refuse of bygone power and 
energy. 

He felt the change — ^felt it forcibly — ^felt it con- 
stantly ; and would bewail his sad condition in piteous 
accents. 

When encouraging or consoling expostulation was 
offered, he would expose his scars, and reply, with 
bitter, sorrowful sarcasm — 

'' Look here, and see what I am. Here remains 
the recompense of a life shortened in the service of 
my country ; this is all that 1 have to show for the 
horrors of Quatre-bras ; this is the glory of war. — 
Yes, shattered limbs, a broken heart, and a pauper's 
death -bed, are the rewards of the brave defenders of 
a man s country and king." 

The peculiarities of his condition induced a gene- 
rous, noble-minded individual, to whom his history 
had become known, to offer to maintain him at his 
own expense ; so that the bitter pang of his latter 
end — ^the thoughts of dying a pauper — ^might be 
removed; and I was commissioned to convey the 
intelligence to him. 

He had been getting gradually weaker for some 
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time, and had become unable to leave his bed, save 
for a few moments at once ; but, notwithstanding this, 
no immediate danger was apprehended. On the other 
hand, the absence of any very urgent symptoms 
induced me to believe, that, with ease and comfort, 
his thread of life might be spun out some months 
longer : and more particularly, as the chief and most 
depressing cause of his anxiety — ^parochial support — 
was about to be withdrawn ; and I calculated upon 
many more interesting conversations with the dying 
soldier ; but &te had ordained otherwise. 

He was sitting up in bed partaking of some little 
refreshment, when I informed him of the determina- 
tion which had been come to. I commenced the con- 
versation by saying, that as he had so frequently ex- 
pressed a wish not to be indebted to the parish for 

the last necessaries of life, Mr. had arranged to 

take his entire support upon himself. He would 
allow him a certain sum weekly, to lay out as he 
thought fit, and engage to provide sufficient to defray 
the expenses of his burial,' whenever it pleased Pro- 
vidence to remove him hence ; and," I added, ^' the 
circumstance is known to no one, with the exception 
of Mr. and myself." 

Instead, however, of his receiving the intelligence, 
as I had anticipated, with delight, and expressing 
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gratitude, he merely raiaed his hinguid eyes, and 
fixing them npon me with an expression of mingled 
reproach and despair, replied, — 

" It is kind — ^very kind, doctor, for Mr. to 

trouble himself about my last end — to care how this 
poor life goes at last — but it is too late — yes, doctor, 
it is too late. The har4ships which I have under- 
gone have broken up this poor frame— an Indian 
climate and the ^ sixteenth of June,' have done their 
work — ^poverty and starvation have brought up the 
train — and now, when this old worn-out wcMrthless 
body is tumbling to pieces — when a few hours will 
finish the work, and carry me beyond all my troubles 
— ^the kindness comes too late. I am going to die, 
doctor," he added with emotion. "I know it — 
something here" — placing his hand upon the region of 
the heart — ^' tells me so. I never felt this before — ^no, 
when laying on the dunghill at Quatre-bras I wished 
to die — I longed to be ended — I asked death to 
release me — ^but no, my time had not come. I never 
felt then this inward feeling that death was here — 
but now I know he is, and if I wished to live, doctor, 
I could not — ^you know I could not. I have eaten 
my last meal — I have slept my last sleep but one — 
and that one is fast stealing over me. Already my 
poor fleshless legs and feet are cold in death. The 
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stagnation creeps upwards — ^gradually upwards, and 
when it reaches my only sound part — my heart — and 
even that is not sound now, God knows — when it 
gets there, doctor, then all will be over — then the 
poor old neglected soldier will be free." 

Exhausted he sunk upon his bed, and, upon ap* 
preaching nearer, I perceived that his spirit had fled 
to its source — the soldier was no more. 
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